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Scientific horror 
reaches a 
new peak in this 
fascinating novel 

By Charles Eric 

IflUlllC the isotope man 

THE MAN WHO 
COULDN'T SLEEP 

The inventor of paychotape ( which 
records and plays back human emo* 
tions) finds himself trapped by 
the power-hungry exploiter of his 
invention — and escapes by a hair 
becoming its most important vic- 
tim. A great science-chiller. $3.00 

J. B. LIPFINCOTT COMPANY 
g '■■■ ■ ■ C. W«thii»9tofi Sq.« PMlodcIphio Po. ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 


Coming Next Month in F&SF 

Our July issue (to be published May 29) will feature two strong 
new science fiction stories: Brother Charlie, a grand swinging odyssey of 
space adventure by Gordon R. Dickson, and Theory of Rocketry, one 
of C. M. Kornbluth’s most mordant analyses of our future (and, by 
implication, our present). There'll also be a fantasy-satire by Isaac 
Asimov, unusual in vein even for that versatile maker, and a charming 
time-travel-love-story by Mildred Clingerman — plus reprints by Michael 
(fully dressfd and in his right mind) Fessier and ace detective-story 
writer Roy (the department of dead ends) Vickers . . .and one of the 
luckiest historical finds in F&SF’s nine-year history: a short story by 
Jules Verne which has never before appeared in English! 



Hardly a week goes by in this office without the arrival of a letter from 
a readei' who eagerly asks where he can get a collected volume of 
Zenna Henderson* s novelets of The People. Such a volume does not 
yet exist; hut Miss H. reports that she is now at tvork on a (for the 
moment) concluding story, which will properly round off for book’ 
form this interstellar chronicle. In the 7neantime, here is the fifth 
narrative of these tragic yet triumphant exile s—the longest story in the 
series to date, and one of the most moving. 


Captivity 

by ZENNA HENDERSON 

By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat 
down, yea, we wept, when toe rememr 
hered Zion. We hanged our harps upon 
the willows in the midst thereof. For 
there they that carried us away captive 
required of us a song; and they that 
toasted us required of us mirth, saying, 
**Sing us one of the songs of Zionr 
How shall we sing the Lord's song in 
a strange land? 

—PSALM 137 


I SUPPOSE MANY LONELY SOULS 
have sat at their windows many 
nights looking out into the flood 
of moonlight, sad with a sadness 
that knows no comfort, a sadness 
underlined by a beauty that is in 
itself a pleasant kind of sorrow— 
but very few ever have seen what 
I saw that night. 

I leaned against the window 


frame, close enough to the in- 
flooding light so tliat it washed 
across niy bare feet and the hem 
of my gown and splashed whitely 
against the foot of my bed, but 
picked up none of my features to 
identify me as a person, separate 
from the night. I was enjoying 
hastily, briefly, the magic of the 
loveliness before the moon would 
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lose itself behind tlie heavy grove 
of cottonwoods that lined the 
creek below the curve of the 
backyard garden. The first cluster 
of leaver had patterned itself 
against tlie edge of the moon 
when I saw him— the Francher 
kid. I felt a momentary singe of 
disappointment and annoyance 
tliat this perfect beauty should be 
marred by any person at all, let 
alone the Francher kid, but my 
annoyance passed as my interest 
sharpened. 

What was he doing— half black 
and half white in the edge of the 
moonlight? In the higgledy- 
piggledy haphazardness of the 
town, Groman s Grocery sidled in 
at an angle to the backyard of 
Somansen s house where I boarded 
—not farther than twenty feet 
away. The tiny high-up ^vindows 
under the eaves of the store 
blinked in the full light. Tlie 
Francher kid was standing, back 
to the moon, staring up at the 
windows. I leaned closer to watch. 
There was a waitingness about 
his shoulders, a prelude to move- 
ment, a beginning of something. 
Then there he was— up at the win- 
dows, pushing softly against the 
panes, opening a dark rectangle 
against the white side of the store. 
And then he was gone. I blinked 
and looked again. Store. Win- 
dows. One opened blankly. No 
Francher kid. Little windows. 
High up under tlie eaves. One 
opened blankly. No Francher kid. 
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Then the blank opening had 
movement inside it. and the Fran- 
cher kid emerged with both hands 
full of sometliing and slid down 
the moonlight to the ground out- 
side. 

Now looky herel I said to my- 
self. Hey! Lookit tiow! 

The Francher kid sat down on 
one end of a 12-by-12 timber that 
lay half in our garden and half 
behind the store. Carefully and 
neatly he aranged his booty along 
the plank. Tluee cokes, a box of 
candy bars, and a huge harmonica 
that had been in die store for 
years. He sat and studied the 
items, touching each one with a 
finger tip. Then he picked up a 
coke and studied the cap on it. 
He opened the box of candy and 
closed it again. He ran a finger 
do^vn the harmonica and then 
lifted it between the pointer fin- 
gers of his two hands. Holding it 
away from him in the moonlight, 
he looked at it, his head swinging 
slowly down its length. And, as 
his head swung, faintly, faindy, 
I heard a musical scale run up, 
then down. Careful note by care- 
ful note singing softly but clearly 
in the quiet night. 

The moon was burning holes 
through the cottonwood tops by 
now and the yard was slipping 
into shadow. I heard notes riff 
rapidly up and cascade back 
down, gleefully, happily, and I 
saw the glint and chromium glit- 
ter of the harmonica, dancing 
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from shadow to light and back 
again, singing untouched in the 
air. Then the moon reached an 
opening in the trees and spot- 
lighted the Francher kid almost 
violently. He was sitting on the 
plank, looking up at the har- 
monica, a small smile on his 
usually sullen face. And the har- 
monica sang its quiet song to him 
as he watched it. His face shad- 
owed suddenly as he looked down 
at the things laid out on the 
plank. He gatliered them up 
abruptly and walked up the 
moonlight to the little window 
and slid through, head first. Be- 
hind him, alone, unattended, the 
harmonica danced and played, 
hovering and darting like a dragon 
fly. Then the kid reappeared, shd- 
ing head first out the window. 
He sat himself crosslegged in the 
air beside the harmonica and 
watched and listened. The gay 
dance slowed and changed. The 
harmonica cried softly in the 
moonlight, an aching, asking cry 
as it spiraled up and around until 
it slid through the open window 
and lost its voice in the darkness. 
The window clicked shut and the 
Francher kid thudded to the 
ground. He slouched off through 
the shadows, his elbows winging 
sharply backward as he jammed 
his fists in his pockets. 

I let go of the curtain where my 
clenched fingers had cut four nail- 
sized holes through the age- 
fragile lace, and released a breath 


I couldn’t remember holding. I 
stared at the empty plank and 
wet my lips. I took a deep breath 
of the mountain air that was sup- 
posed to do me so much good and 
turned away from the window. 
For the thousandth time I mut- 
tered I wont and groped for the 
bed. For the thousandth time I 
finally reached for my crutches 
and swung myself over to the 
edge of the bed. I dragged the un- 
responsive half of me up onto the 
bed, arranging myself for sleep. I 
leaned against the pillow and put 
my hands in back of my head, my 
elbows fanning out on either side. 
I stared at the light square that 
was the window until it wavered 
and rippled before my sleepy 
eyes. Still my mind was only nib- 
bling at what had happened and 
showed no inclination to set its 
teeth into any sort of explanation. 
I awakened with a start to find 
the moonlight gone, my aims 
asleep and my prayers unsaid. 

Tucked in bed and ringed about 
with the familiar comfort of my 
prayers, I slid away , from aware- 
ness into sleep, following the 
dance and gleam of a harmonica 
that cried in the moonlight. 

Morning sunlight slid across the 
boarding house breakfast table, 
casting alpine shadows behind the 
spilled cornflakes that lay beyond 
the sugar bowl. I squinted against 
the brightness and felt aggrieved 
that anything should be alive and 
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active and so-so— hopeful so early 
in the morning. I leaned on my 
elbows over my coffee cup and 
contemplated a mood as black as 
the coffee. 

. . Francher Idd.” 

I rotated my head upwards on 
the axis of my t\vo supporting 
hands, my interest caught. Last 
night, I half remembered, last 
night-- 

*"1 give up.” Anna Semper put 
a tliird spoonful of sugar in her 
coffee and stirred morosely. 
“Eveiy child has a something— I 
mean there's some way to reach 
every child ... all but the Fran- 
cher kid. I can’t reach him at all. 
If he’d even be aggressive or ac- 
tively mean or actively anything 
maybe I could do something, but 
he just sits there being a vege- 
table. And then I get so spittin’ 
mad when he finally does do 
something, just enougli to keep 
him from flunking, that I could 
bust a gusset. I can’t abide a child 
who can and won’t.” She frowned 
darkly and added two more 
spoonfuls of sugar to her coffee. 
‘I’d rather have an eager moron 
than a won’t-do genius I” She 
tasted the coffee and grimaced. 
‘'Can’t even get a decent cup of 
coffee to arm me for my struggle 
with the little monster.” 

I laughed. “Five spoonfuls of 
sugar would spoil almost any- 
thing. And don’t give up hope. 
Have you tried music? Remem- 
ber, music hath charms—” 


Anna reddened to the tip of her 
ears. I couldn’t tell if it was anger 
or embarrassment. “MusicI” Her 
spoon dished against her saucer 
sharply. She groped for words. 
“This is ridiculous, but I have 
had to send that Francher kid out 
of the room during music appre- 
ciation.” 

“Out of tlie room? Whyever 
for? I thought he was a vege- 
table.” 

Anna reddened still furtlier. 
“He is,” she said stubbornly, 
“but—” She fumbled with her 
spoon then burst forth, “But 
sometimes the record player won’t 
wwk when he’s in the room.” 

I put my cup down slowiy. “Oh, 
come nowl” I said. “This coffee is 
awfully strong. I’ll admit, but it’s 
not that strong.” 

“No, reallyl” Anna bvistcd her 
spoon behveen her two hands. 
“Wlien he’s in the room that 
darned player goes too fast or too 
slow or even backwards. I swear 
it And one time . . .” Anna looked 
around furtively and lowered her 
voice. “One time it played a whole 
record and it wasn’t even plugged 
ini” 

“You ought to patent thatl” I 
said. “That’d be a real money- 
maker.” 

“Go on, laugh!” Anna gulped 
coffee again and giimaced. “I’m 
beginning to belie^•e in polter- 
geists— you know, the kind that 
are supposed to ^vork through or 
because of adolescent kids. If you 
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had that kid to deal with in 
class—” 

“Yes.” I fingered my cold toast. 
“If only I did.” 

And for a minute I hated Anna 
fiercely for the sympathy on her 
open face and for tlie studied-un- 
looking at my leaning crutches. 
She opened her mouth, closed it, 
then leaned across the table. 

“Polio?” she blurted, reddening. 

“No,” I said. “Car wreck.” 

“Oh.” She hesitated. “Well, 
maybe some day—” 

“No,” I said. “No.” Denying tlie 
faint possibility that was just 
enough to keep me nagged out 
of resignation. 

“Oh,” she said. “How long ago?” 

“How long?” For a minute I 
was suspended in wonder at the 
distortion of time. How long? Re- 
cent enough to be a shock each 
time of immobility when I ex- 
pected motion. Long enough ago 
that eternity was between me and 
the last time I moved unthink- 
ingly. 

“Almost a year,” I said, my 
memory aching to this time last 
year I could— 

“You were a teacher?” Anna 
gave her watch a quick appraising 
look. 

“Yes,” I said. I didn’t automatic- 
ally verify tlie time. Tlie immedi- 
acy of watches had died for me. 
Then I smiled. “That’s why I can 
sympathize with you about the 
Francher kid. IVe had them be- 
fore.” 


‘There’s always one,” sighed 
Anna, getting up. “Well, its time 
for my pilgrimage up the hill. I’ll 
see you.” And the swinging door 
to the hall repeated her departure 
again and again with diminishing 
enthusiasm. I struggled to my feet 
and swung myself to the window. 

“Hey!” I shouted. She turned at 
the gate, peering back as she 
rested her load of work books on 
the gate post. 

“Yes?” 

“If he gives you too much 
trouble, send him over here with 
a note for me. It’ll take him off 
your hands for a while at least.” 

“Hey, that’s an idea. Thanks. 
That’s swell! Straighten your 
halo!” And she waved an elbow 
at me as she disappeared beyond 
the box elder outside the gate. 

I didn’t think she would, but 
she did. 

It was only a couple of days 
later that I looked up from my 
book at the creak of the old gate. 
The heavy old gear that served as 
a weight to pull it shut thudded 
dully behind tlie Francher kid. 
He walked up the porch steps 
under my close scmtiny with none 
of the hesitant embarrassment 
that most people would feel. He 
mounted the three steps and 
wordlessly handed me an enve- 
lope. I opened it. It said: 

Dust off your halo! Vve reached 
the I! stage. Wouldnt you like to 
keep him permanent dike? 
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“Won't you sit down?” I ges- 
tured to the porch swing, wonder- 
ing how I was going to handle this 
deal. 

He looked at the swing and 
sank down on the top porch step. 

‘What's your name?” 

He looked at me incuriously. 
“Francher.” His voice was husky 
and unused-sounding. 

“Is that your first name?” 

“That's my name.” 

“What's yoiu* other name?” I 
asked patiently, falling into a first- 
grade dialog in spite of his age. 

“They put down Clement,” he 
said. 

“Clement Francher,” I said. “A 
good-sounding name, but what do 
people call you?” 

His eyebrows slanted subtly 
upwards and a tiny bitter smile 
lifted the comers of his mouth. 

“Witli their eyes— juvenile de- 
linquent, lazy trash, no-good off- 
scouring, potential criminal, bur- 
den—” 

I winced away from the icy 
malice of his voice. 

“But mostly they call me a 
whole sentence, like— ‘well, w^hat 
can you expect from a background 
like that?"' 

His knuckles were w^hite against 
his faded levis. Then as I watched 
them, the color crept back and, 
without visible relaxation, the ten- 
sion was gone. But his eyes were 
the eyes of a boy too big to cry 
and too young for any other com- 
fort. 


“What is your background?” I 
asked quietly, as though I had the 
right to ask. He answered as 
simply as though he owed me an 
answer. 

“We w^ere wath tlie carnival. 
We went to all the fairs around 
the country. Mother—” His wwds 
nearly died. “Mother had a mind- 
reading act. She was good. She 
was better than anyone knew— 
better tlian she wanted to be. It 
hurt and scared lier sometimes to 
walk through people's minds. 
Sometimes she would come back 
to the trailer and cry and cry and 
take a long, long shower and wash 
herself until her hands were all 
water-soaked and her hair hung 
in dripping strings. They curled 
at the end. She couldn't get all 
the fear and hate and— and tired 
dirt off even that way. Only if 
she could find a Good to read, or 
a dark church with tall candles.” 

“And where is she now?” I 
asked, holding a small warm pic- 
ture in my mind of narrow, fragile 
shoulders, thin and defenseless 
under a flimsy moist robe, witli 
one wet strand of hair dampening 
one shoulder of it. 

“Gone.” His eyes were over my 
head but empty of the vision of 
the weather-worn siding of the 
house. “She died. Three years 
ago. This is a foster home. To try 
to make a decent citizen of me.” 

There was no inflection in his 
words. They lay as flat as paper 
between us in our silence. 
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*‘You like music/' I said, curling 
Annas note around my forefinger, 
remembering what I had seen the 
otlier night. 

‘Tes. His eyes were on the 
note. ‘'Miss Semper doesn’t think 
so, tliough. I hate that scratchy 
wrapped-up music.” 

‘Tou sing?” 

“No. I make music.” 

“You mean you play an instru- 
ment?” 

He frowned a little impatiently. 
“No. I make music with instru- 
ments.” 

“Oh,” I said. “There’s a differ- 
ence?” 

“Yes.” He turned his head away. 
I had disappointed him or failed 
him in some way. 

“Wait,” I said. “I want to show 
you sometliing.” I struggled to my 
feet. Oh, deftly and quickly 
enough under the circumstances, 
I suppose, but it seemed an end- 
less, aching effort in front of the 
Francher kid’s eyes. But finally 
I was up and swinging in through 
the front door. When I got back 
with my key chain, the kid was 
still staring at my empty chair 
and I had to struggle myself back 
into it under his unwavering eyes. 

“Can’t you stand alone?” he 
asked, as though he had a right 
to. 

“Very little, very briefly,” I 
answered, as diough I owed liim 
an answ’er. 

“You don’t walk w ithout those 
braces,” he said. 


“I can’t walk without those 
braces,” I said. “Here.” I held out 
my key chain. There was a charm 
on it: a liarmonica with four 
notes, so small that I had never 
managed to blow one by itself. 
The four together made a tiny 
breathy chord, like a small hes- 
itant wind. 

He took the chain between b’S 
fingers and swung the charm back 
and forth, his head bent so that 
tlie sunlight flickered across its 
tousledness. The chain stilled. 
For a long moment there wasn’t a 
sound. Tlien clearly, sharply, came 
the musical notes, one after 
another. Tliere was a slight pause 
and then four notes poured their 
separateness togetlier to make a 
clear, sweet chord. 

“You make music,” I said, 
barely audibly. 

*Tes.” He gave me back my 
key chain and stood up. “I guess 
she’s cooled down now. I’ll go on 
back.” 

“To work?” 

‘To work.” He smiled wryly. 
“For a w'liile, anyway.” He started 
down the walk. 

“What if I tell?” I called after 
him. 

“I told once,” he called back 
over his shoulder. “Try it if you 
want to.” 

I sat for a long time on the 
porch after he left. My fingers 
were closed over the harmonica 
as I watched the sun creep up my 
skirts and into my lap. Finally 
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I turned Annas envelope over. 
The seal was still secure. The end 
was jagged where I had tom it. 
The paper was opaque. I blew 
a tiny breathy chord on the har- 
monica. Then I shivered as cold 
crept across my shoulders. The 
chill was chased away by a tiny 
hot wave of excitement. So his 
mother could walk through the 
minds of otliers. So he knew what 
was in a sealed letter— or had he 
got his knowledge from Anna be- 
fore the letter? So he could make 
music with harmonicas. So the 
Francher kid was— My hurried 
thoughts caught and came to a 
full stop. What was the Francher 
kid? 

n 

After school that day, Anna 
toiled up the four front steps and 
rested against the railing, half sit- 
ting and half leaning. ‘Im too 
tired to sit down,” she said. "I m 
wound up like a clock and Fm 
going to strike something pretty 
darned quick.” She half laughed 
and grimaced a little. “Probably 
my laundry. Fm fresh out of 
clothes.” She caught a long rag- 
ged breath. ‘Tou must have built 
a fire under that Francher kid,” 
she said. “He came back and piled 
into his math book and did the 
whole week’s assignments that he 
hadn’t bothered with before. Did 
them in less than an hour, too. 
Makes me mad, though—” She 
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grimaced again and pressed her 
hand to her chest. ‘TDam that 
chalk dust, anyway. Thanks a mil- 
lion for your assist. I wish I were 
optimistic enough to believe it 
would last.” She leaned and 
breathed, her eyes closing with 
the effort. “Awful shortage of air 
around here.” Her hands fretted 
with her collar. “Anyway the 
Francher kid said you’d substi- 
tute for me until my pneumonia 
is over.” She laughed, a little 
soundless laugh. “He doesn’t know 
that it’s just chalk dust and that 
I’m never sick.” She buried her 
face in her two hands and burst 
into tears. “Fm not sick, am I? 
Its only that dam Francher kidi” 

She was stdl blaming him 
when Mrs. Somansen came out 
and led her in to her bedroom and 
when the doctor arrived to shake 
his head over her chest. 

So that’s how it was that the 
first-floor First Grade was hastily 
moved upstairs and the Junior 
High was hastily moved down- 
stairs and I once more found my- 
self facing the challenge of a 
class, telling myself that the Fran- 
cher kid needed no special knowl- 
edge to say that I’d substitute. 
After all, I liked Anna, I was the 
only substitute available, and be- 
sides, any slight— substitute’s pay! 
—addition to the exchequer was 
most welcome. You can live on 
those monthly checks, but it’s 
pleasant to have a couple of extra 
coins to clink together. 
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By mid-morning I knew a little 
of what Anna was sweating over. 
His absolutely dead-weight pres- 
ence in the room was a drag on 
every^thing we did. Recitations 
paused, limped and halted when 
they came to him. Activities 
swirled around his inactivity, cre- 
ating distracting eddies. It wasn’t 
only a negative sort of non-parti- 
cipation on his part but an aggres- 
sively positive not-doingness. It 
wasn’t just a hindrance, but an 
active opposition — wthout any 
overt action for any sort of proof 
of liis attitude. This, coupled \vith 
my disappointment in not having 
the same comfortable rapport 
with him tliat I’d had before, and 
the bone-weariness of having to 
be vertical all day instead of col- 
lapsing horizontally at intervals, 
and the strain of getting back into 
harness, cold, wth a roomful of 
teeners and subteencrs, had me 
worn down to a nubbin by early 
afternoon. 

So I fell back on the perennial 
refuge of harried teachers and 
opened a discussion of ‘'What I 
want to be when I grow up.” We 
had gone through the usual nurses 
and airplane hostesses and pilots 
and bridge builders and the usual 
unexpected ballet dancer and 
CPA ( and he still can’t add 6 and 
9!) until the discussion frothed 
like a breaking wave :igainst the 
Francher kid and stilled there. 

He was lounging down in his 
seat, his weight supported by the 


back of his neck and the remote 
end of his spine. The class sighed 
collectively though inaudibly and 
waited for his contribution. 

“And you, Clement?” I 
prompted, shifting vainly, trying 
to ease the taut cry of aching 
muscles. 

“An outlaw,” he said huskily, 
not bothering to straigliten up. 
“Tm going to keep a list and 
break every law there is— and get 
away with it, too.” 

“Whatever for?” I asked, trying 
to reassure tlie sick pang inside 
me. “An outlaw is no use at all 
to societ>^” 

“Who wants to be of use?” he 
asked. “Ill use society— and I can 
do it.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, knowing full 
well it was so. “But that’s not the 
way to happiness.” 

“Who’s happy?” he asked. “The 
bad are unhappy because they are 
bad. Tlie ^o^ are unhappy be- 
cause they re afraid to be bad—” 

“Clement,” I said gently. “I 
think you are—” 

“I think he’s crazy,” said Rigo, 
his black eyes flashing. “Don’t 
pay him no never mind. Miss 
Carolle. He’s a screwball. He’s all 
the time saying crazy things.” 

I saw the heavy world globe on 
the top shelf of the book case 
behind Rigo shift and slide to- 
wards the edge. I saw it lift clear 
of the shelf and I cried out, 
“Clement!” The whole class 
started at the loud urgency of my 
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voice, the Francher kid included, 
and Rigo moved just far enough 
out of line that the falling globe 
missed him and cracked itself 
apart at his feet. 

Someone screamed and several 
gasped and a babble of voices 
broke out. I caught the Francher 
kid’s eyes and he flushed hotly 
and ducked his head. Then he 
straightened up proudly and de- 
fiantly returned my look- He wet 
his forefinger in his mouth and 
drew an invisible tally mark in the 
air before him. I shook my head 
at him, slowly, regretfully. What 
could I do with a child like this? 

Well, I had to do something; so 
I told him to stay in after school, 
though the kids wondered why. 
He slouched against the door, de- 
fiance in every awkward angle of 
his body and in the hooking of 
his thumbs into his front pockets. 
I let the parting noises fade and 
die, the last hurried clang of lunch 
pail, the last flurry of feet, the last 
reverberant slam of the outside 
door. The Francher kid shifted 
several times, easing the tension 
of his shoulders as he waited. 
Finally, I said, “Sit down.” 

“No.” His word was flat and 
uncompromising. I looked at him, 
the gaunt young planes of his 
face, the unhappy mouth, thinned 
to stubbornness, the eyes that 
blinded themselves with dogged 
defiance. I leaned across the desk, 
my hands clasped, and wondered 
what I could say. Argument 


would do no good. A kid of tliat 
age has an answer for everything. 

“We all have violences,” I said, 
tightening my hands, ‘"but we 
can’t always let them out. Think 
what a mess things would be if 
we did.” I smiled wryly into his 
unresponsive face. “If we gave in 
to every violent impulse. I’d prob- 
ably have slapped you with an 
encyclopedia before now.” His 
eyelids flicked, startled, and he 
looked straight at me for tlie first 
time. 

“Sometimes we can just hold 
our breath until the violence 
swirls away from us. Other times 
it s too big and it swells inside us 
like a balloon until it chokes our 
lungs and aches our jaw hinges.” 
His lids flickered down over his 
watching eyes. “But it can be put 
to use. Then’s when we stir up a 
cake by hand or chop wood or 
kick cans across the back yard or” 
—I faltered— “or run until our 
knees bend both ways from tired- 
ness.” 

There was a small silence while 
I held my breath until my violent 
rebellion against unresponsive 
knees swirled away from me. 

‘There are bigger violences, I 
guess,” I went on. “From them 
come assault and murder, vandal- 
ism and war, but even those can 
be used. If you want to smash 
things, there are worthless things 
that need to be smashed, and 
things that ought to be destroyed, 
ripped apart and ruined. But you 
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have no way of knowing what 
tliose things are, yet. You must 
keep your violences small until 
you learn how to tell the differ- 
ence.” 

“I can smash.” His voice was 
thick. 

‘Tes,” I said. “But smash to 
build. You have no right to hurt 
other people with your own hurt.” 

“People!” The w'ord was pro- 
fanity. 

I drew a long breath. If he were 
younger . . . You can melt stiff 
rebellious arms and legs with 
warm hugs or a hand across a 
wind-ruffle<l head or a long look 
that flickers into a smile, but what 
can you do \\ith a creature that s 
neither adult nor child, but puz- 
zlingly both? I leaned forward. 

“Francher,” I said softly. “If 
your mother could walk through 
your mind now—” 

He reddened, then paled. His 
mouth opened. He swallowed 
tightly. Then he jerked himself 
upright in the doonvay. 

“Leave my motlier alone.” His 
v^oice was shaken and muffled. 
“You leave her alone. She s dead.” 

I listened to his footsteps and 
tlie crashing slam of the outside 
door. For some sudden reason I 
felt my heart follow him down 
the hill to town. I sighed, almost 
with exasperation. So this was to 
be a My Child. We teacher-types 
sometimes find them. They aren’t 
our pets— often they aren’t even in 
our classes. But they are the chil- 


dren w'ho move unasked into our 
hearts and make claims upon 
them over-and-above-the-call-of- 
duty. And tliis My Child I had to 
reach. Somehow I had to keep 
liim from sliding on over the 
borderline to lawlessness as he 
so surely was doing— this My 
Child who, even more than the 
usual My Child, w'as different. 

I put my head down on the 
desk and let weariness ripple up 
over me. After a minute I began 
to straighten up my papers. I 
made the desk-top tidy and took 
my purse out of the bottom 
drawer. I struggled to my feet and 
glared at my crutches. Then I 
grinned weakly. 

“Come, friends,” I said. “Leave 
us help one another depart.” 

Anna was out for a week. After 
she returned, I was surprised at 
my reluctance to let go of the 
class. The sniff of chalk dust was 
in my nostrils and I ached to 
be busy again. So I started help- 
ing out with the school programs 
and teen-age dances, which led 
naturally to the day my commit- 
tee and I stood in the town recre- 
ation hall and looked about us 
despairingly. 

“How long have those decora- 
tions been up?” I craned my neck 
to get a better view of the wilder- 
ness of sooty cobwebby crepe 
paper that clotted the whole of 
the high ceiling and the upper 
reaches of the walls of the ram- 
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shackled old hall that leaned 
wearily against the back of the 
saloon. T^vyla stopped chewing 
the end of one of her heavy 
braids of hair. “About four years, 
I guess. At least the newest. Pea- 
Green put it all up.” 

“Pea-Green?” 

“Yeah. He was a screwball. He 
used up every piece of crepe pa- 
per in town and used nails to put 
the stuflE up— big nails. Hes gone 
now. He got silicosis and went 
down to Hot Springs.” 

“Well, nails or no nails, we can’t 
have a Halloween dance with 
that stuff up.” 

“Going to miss the old junk. 
How we going to get it down?” 
asked Janniset. 

“Pea-Green used an extension 
ladder he bonowed from a power 
crew that was stringing some 
wires up to the Bluebell mine,” 
said Rigo. “But well have to find 
some other way to get it down, 
now.” 

I felt a flick of something at my 
elbow. It might have been the 
Francher kid shifting from one 
foot to the other, or it might have 
been just a thought slipping by. 
I glanced sideways, but caught 
only the lean line of his cheek and 
the shaggy back of his neck. 

“I think I can get a ladder.” 
Rigo snapped his thumbnail loud- 
ly with his white front teeth. “It 
won’t reach clear up, but itTl 
help.” 

“We could take rakes and just 


drag it down,” suggested Twyla. 

We all laughed until I sobered 
us all with, “It might come to that 
yet, bless the buttons of whoever 
thought up twenty-foot ceilings. 
Well, tomorrow’s Saturday. 
Everybody be here about nine 
and we’ll get with it.” 

“Can’t.” The Francher kid cast 
anchor unequivocally, snagging 
all our willingness up short. 

“Oh?” I shifted my crutches 
and, as usual, his eyes fastened 
on them, almost hypnotically. 
‘That’s too bad.” 

“How come?” Rigo was bellig- 
erent. “If the rest of us can, you 
oughta be able to. Ever ’body’s 
s’posed to do this together. 
Ever ’body does the dirty work 
and everT)ody has the fun. You’re 
nobody special. You’re on this 
C‘ommittee, aren’t you?” 

I restrained myself from a sud- 
den impulse to clap my hand over 
Rigo’s mouth midway in his pro- 
test. I didn’t like the quietness of 
the Francher kid’s hands, but he 
only looked slantwise up at Rigo 
and said, “I got volunteered on 
this committee. I didn’t ask to. 
And to fix this joint up today. I 
gotta work tomorrow.” 

“Work? Where?” Rigo frankly 
disbelieved. 

“Sorting ore at the Absolom.” 

Rigo snapped his thumbnail 
again derisively. “That penny- 
picking stuff? TTiey pay peanuts.” 

“Yes.” And the Francher kid 
slouched off around the comer of 
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tlie building without a glance or 
a goodby. 

‘'Well, hes working!” Twyla 
thoughtfully spit out a stray hair 
and pointed the wet end of her 
braid with her fingers. ‘The Fran- 
cher kids doing something. I 
wonder how come?” 

“Trying to figure that dopy dill- 
dock out?” asked Janniset. “Don’t 
waste your time. I bet he’s just 
goofing off.” 

‘Tou kids run on,” I said. “We 
can’t do anything tonight. Ill lock 
up. See you in the morning.” 

I waited inside the dusty, echo- 
ing hall until the sound of their 
going died down the rocky alley 
that edged around the rim of the 
railroad cut and dissolved into the 
street of the town. I still couldn’t 
reconcile myself to slowing their 
steps to match my uncertain feet. 
Maybe someday I would be able 
to accept my braces as others 
accept glasses; but not yet— oh, 
not yet! 

I left the hall and snapped the 
dime-store padlock shut. I stnig- 
gled precariously along through 
the sliding shale and loose rocks 
until suddenly one piece of shale 
shattered under the pressure of 
one on my crutches and I stum- 
bled off balance. I saw with shake- 
making clarity in the accelerated 
speed of the moment that the 
only place my groping crutch 
could reach was the smooth curv- 
ing of a small boulder, and, in 
that same Instant, I visualized my- 


self sprawling helplessly, hope- 
lessly in the clutter of the alley, 
a useless, non-functioning piece of 
humanity, a drag and a hindrance 
on everyone again. And then, at 
the last possible instant, the 
smooth boulder slid aside and my 
crutch caught and steadied on 
the solid damp hollow beneath it. 
I caught my breatli witli relief 
and unclenched my spasmed 
hands a little— Lucky! 

Then all at once there was the 
Francher kid at my elbow again, 
quietly waiting. 

“Oh!” I hoped he hadn’t seen 
me floundering in my awkward- 
ness. “Hi! I thought you’d gone.” 

“I really will be working.” His 
voice had lost its flatness. “I’m not 
making much, but I’m saving to 
buy me a musical instrument.” 

“Well, good!” I said, smiling 
into the unusualness of his 
straightforward look. “What kind 
of instrument?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. “Some- 
tliing that will sing like this—” 

And there on the rocky trail 
with the long light slanting 
througli the trees for late after- 
noon, I heard soft, tentative notes 
tliat stumbled at first and then 
began to sing: Oh Danny Boy, 
the pipes, the pipes are calling . , . 
Each note of this, my favorite, 
was like a white flower opening 
inside me in ascending order like 
steps— steps that I could climb 
freely, lightly— 

“\\Tiat kind of instrument am I 
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saving for?” The Francher lads 
voice pulled me back down to 
earth. 

“YouTl have to settle for less.” 
My voice shook a little. 'There 
isn’t one like that.” 

"But IVe heard it—” He was 
bewildered. 

"Maybe you have,” I said. "But 
was anyone playing it?” 

"Why yes— no,” he said, "I used 
to hear it from Mom. She thought 
it to me.” 

"Where did your mom come 
from?” I asked impulsively. 

"From Terror and from Panic 
Places. From Hunger and from 
Hiding— to live midway between 
madness and The Dream—” He 
look^ at me, his mouth drooping 
a little. "She promised me Td 
understand some day, but this is 
someday and she’s gone.” 

"Yes,” I sighed, remembering 
how once I had dreamed that 
someday I’d run again. "But there 
are other somedays ahead— for 

>9 

you. 

"Yes,” he said. "And time hasn’t 
stopped for you, either.” And he 
was gone. 

I looked after him. "Doggone!” 
I thought. "There I go again, talk- 
ing to him as though he made 
sense!” I poked the end of my 
crutch in the damp earth three 
times, making interlacing circles. 
Then with quickened interest, I 
poked the boulder that had rolled 
up out of the slight hollow before 
the crutch tip had landed there. 


"Son-a-gun!” I cried aloud. 
"Well, son-a-gun!” 

Next morning at five of nine 
the kids were waiting for me at 
the door to the hah, huddled 
against the October chill that the 
milky sun hadn’t had time to dis- 
perse yet. Rigo had a shaky old 
ladder with two broken rungs and 
splashes of old paint gumming it 
liberally. 

"That looks awfully rickety,” I 
said. "We don’t want any blood 
spilled on our dance floor. It’s bad 
for the wax.” 

Rigo grinned. "It’ll hold me up,” 
he said. "I used it last night to 
pick apples. You just have to be 
kinda careful.” 

"Well, be so then,” I smiled, 
unlocking the door. "Better safe 
than—” My words faltered and 
died as I gaped in at the open 
door. The others pushed in 
around me, round-eyed and mo- 
mentarily silenced. My first wild 
impression was that the ceiling 
had fallen in. 

"My gorsh!” gasped Janniset. 
"What hit this place?” 

"Just look at it!” shrilled Twyla. 
"Hey! Just look at it!” 

We looked as we scuffled for- 
ward. Every single piece of paper 
was g9ne from the ceihng and 
waUs.^ Every scrap of paper was 
on the floor, in tiny twisted con- 
fetti-sized pieces hke a tattered, 
faded snowfall, all over the floor. 
There must have been an incred- 
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ible amount of paper tangled in 
the decorations, because we 
waded wonderingly almost ankle- 
deep through it. 

“Looky here!” Rigo was staring 
at the front of the bandstand. 
Lined up neatly across the front 
stood all the nails that had been 
pulled out of the decorations, 
each balanced precisely on its 
head. 

Twyla frowned and bit her lip. 
“It scares me,” she said. 'Tt doesn't 
feel right. It looks like somebody 
was mad or crazy— like they tore 
up the paper wishing they was 
kilhng something. And then to put 
all those nails so— so even and 
careful, like they had been put 
down gently— that looks madder 
than the paper.” She reached over 
and swept her finger sideways, 
wincing as though she expected a 
shock. A section of the nails top- 
pled with faint pings on the bare 
boards of th^ stand. In a sudden 
flurry, Twyla swept all the nails 
over. “There!” she said, wiping 
her finger on her dress, “Now its 
all crazy.” 

“Well,” I said, “crazy or not, 
somebody's saved us a lot of 
trouble. Rigo, we won’t need your 
ladder. Get the brooms and let’s 
get this mess swept out.” 

While they were gone for the 
brooms, I picked up two nails and 
clicked them together in a met- 
rical cadence: Oh Danny Boy, the 
pipes, the pipes are calling . . • 

By noon we had the place 


scrubbed out and fairly glistening 
through its shabby paint. By eve- 
ning we had the crisp new orange- 
and-black decorations up, low 
down and with thumb tacks, and 
all sighed with tired satisfaction 
at how good the place looked. 
As we locked up Twyla suddenly 
said in a small voice, “What if it 
happens again before the dance 
Friday? All our work—” 

“It won’t,” I promised. “It 
won’t.” 

In spite of my hanging back 
and trying the lock a couple of 
times, Twyla was still waiting 
when I turned away from the 
door. She was examining the end 
of her braid carefully as she said, 
“It was him, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” I said. 

“How did he do it?” she asked. 

“You’ve known him longer than 
I have,” I said. “How did he do 
it?” 

“Nobody knows the Francher 
kid,” she said. Then softly, “He 
looked at me once, really looked 
at me. He’s funny— but not to 
laugh,” she hastened. “When he 
looked at me it—” Her hand tight- 
ened on her braid until her head 
tilted and she glanced up slant- 
ingly at me. “It made music in 
me. 

“You know,” she said quickly 
into the echo of her unorthodox 
words, “you’re kinda like him. He 
makes me think things and be- 
lieve things I wouldn’t ever by 
myself. You make me say things 
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I wouldn’t ever by myself— no, 
that's not quite right. You let me 
say things I wouldn’t dare to say 
to anyone else.” 

“Thank you,” I said. “Thank 
you, Twyla.” 

m 

I had forgotten the trembling 
glamor of a teen-age dance. I had 
forgotten the cautious stilted gait 
of high heels on loafer-type feet 
I had forgotten how the look of 
maturity could be put on with a 
tie and sports jacket and how- 
how people-like teen-agers could 
look when divorced for a while 
from levis and flannel shirts. Jan- 
niset could hardly contain him- 
self for his own splendor and 
turned not a hair of his incred- 
ibly polished head when I smiled 
my “Good evening, Mr. Janniset.” 
But in his pleased satisfaction at 
my formality, he forgot himself 
as he turned away and hoisted 
up his sharply creased trousers as 
though they were his old levis. 

Rigo was stunning in his latin 
handsomeness and he and Angie 
so drowned in one another’s dark 
eyes that I could see why our 
Mexican youngsters usually many 
so young. And Angie! Well, she 
didn’t look like any eighth grader 
—her strapless gown, her dangly 
earrings, her laughing flirtatious 
eyes— but taken out of the con- 
text and custom and tradition, she 
was breathtakingly lovely. Of 


course it was on her “unsuitable 
for her age” dress and jewelry 
and makeup that the long line of 
mothers and aunts and grand- 
motliers fixed disapproving eyes, 
but I’d be willing to bet that 
there were plenty who wished 
their own child could look as 
lovely. 

In this small community, the 
girls always dressed up to the 
hilt at tlie least provocation, and 
the Halloween dance was usually 
the first event of the Fall that 
could serve as an excuse. Crino- 
lined skirts belled like blossoms 
across the floor above the glitter 
of high heels, but it was only a 
matter of a few minutes before the 
shoes were kicked off, to toe in 
together forlornly under a chair or 
dangle from some motherly fore- 
finger while unprotected toes 
braved the brogans of the boys. 

Twyla was bright-cheeked and 
laughing, dance after dance, un- 
til the first intermission. She and 
Janniset brought me punch where 
I sat among the other spectators, 
tlien Janniset skidded off across 
the floor, balancing his paper cup 
precariously as he went to take 
another look at Marty who, at 
school, was only a girl, but here, 
all dressed up, was the dawn of 
woman-wonder for him. Twyla 
gulped her punch hastily and then 
licked the comers of her mouth. 

“He isn’t here,” she said hus- 
kily.^ 

“I’m sorry,” I said. “I wanted 
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him to have fun with the rest of 
you. Maybe hell come yet” 

“Maybe.” She twisted her cup 
slowly, then hastily shoved it 
under the chair as it threatened 
to drip on her dress. 

“Thats a beautiful dress,” I 
said. ‘1 love the way your petti- 
coat shows red against the blue 
when you whirl.” 

“Thank you.” She smoothed the 
billowing of her skirt. “I feel fun- 
ny with sleeves. None of the 
others have them. That s why he 
didn’t come, I bet. Not having 
any dress-up clothes like the 
others, I mean. Nothing but levis.” 

“Oh, that's a shame,” I said. 
“If I had known—” 

“No,” she said. “Mrs. McVey is 
supposed to buy his clothes. She 
gets money for them. All she does 
is sit around and talk about how 
much she sacrifices to take care 
of the Francher kid and she 
doesn't take care of him at all. 
It's her fault—” 

“Let's not be too critical of 
others,” I said. “There may be 
circumstances we know nothing 
of— and besides”— I nodded my 
head— lie's here now.” 

Almost I could see the leap of 
her heart under the close-fitting 
blue as she turned to look. 

The Francher kid was lounging 
against the door, his face closed 
and impassive. I noted with a 
flame of anger at Mrs. McVey 
that he was dressed in his levis, 
faded almost white from many 


washings, and a flannel shirt, the 
plaid of which was nearly indis- 
tinguishable except along the 
seams. It wasn't fair to keep him 
from being like the other kids 
even in this minor way— or may- 
be especially in this way because 
clothes can't be hidden the way 
a mind or soul can. 

I tried to catch his eye and 
beckon him in, but he looked 
only at the bandstand where the 
band members were preparing to 
resume playing. It was almost 
tragic that the Francher kid had 
only this handful of inexpertly 
played instruments to feed his 
hunger on. He winced back into 
the darkness at their first blare 
and I felt Twyla’s tenseness as she 
turned to me. 

“He won't come in,” she half 
shouted against the take-a-mel- 
ody - tear - it-to-pieces -s tick-it-back- 
together-bleeding type of music 
that was going on. 

I shook my head regretfully. 
“I guess not,” I mouthed and then 
was drawn into a half-audible, 
completely incomprehensible con- 
versation with Mrs. Frisney. It 
wasn't until the next dance started 
and she was towed away by 
Grampa Griggs that I could turn 
back to Twyla. She was gone. I 
glanced around the room. No- 
where the swirl of blue echoing 
the heavy brown-gold swing of 
her pony tail. 

There was no reason for me 
to feel apprehensive. There were 
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any number of places she might 
have gone and quite legitimately, 
but I suddenly felt an overwhelm- 
ing need for fresh air, and swung 
myself past the romping dancers 
and out into the gasping chill of 
the night. I huddled closer in- 
side my jacket, \vishing it were on 
right instead of merely flung 
around my shoulders. But the air 
tasted clean and fresh. I don’t 
know what we’d been breathing 
in the dance hall, but it wasn’t 
air. By the time I’d got the what- 
ever-it-was out of my lungs and 
filled them with the freshness of 
the night, I found myself halfway 
down the patli over the edge of 
the railroad cut. There hadn’t 
been a train over tlie single track 
since nineteen ought something 
and just across it was a thicket 
of willows and cottonwoods and 
a few scraggly pihon trees. As I 
moved into the shadow of tlic 
trees, I glanced up at the sky 
ablaze with a skrillion stars that 
dissolved into light near the lop- 
sided moon and perforated the 
darker horizon with brilliance. I 
was startled out of my absorption 
by the sound of movement and 
music. I took an uncertain step 
into the dark. A few yards away, 
I saw the flick of sldits and started 
to call out to Twyla. But instead 
I rounded the brush in front of 
me and saw what she was intent 
upon. 

The Fr anchor kid was dancing 
—dancing all alone in the quiet 


night. No, not alone, because a 
column of yellow leaves had 
sw'irled up from the ground 
around liim and danced widi him 
to a melody so exactly their move- 
ment that I couldn’t be sure tliere 
was music. Fascinated, I watched 
the drift and sway, the swirl and 
turn, tlie treetop-high rise and 
the hesitant drifting fall of the 
Francher kid and the autiunn 
leaves. But somehow I couldn’t 
see the kid as a separate levi’d, 
flannel-shirted entity. He and tlie 
leaves blended so together that 
the sudden sharp definition of a 
hand or of a turning head was 
startling. The kid was just a 
larger leaf borne along witli the 
smaller in the chilly winds of fall. 
On a final minor glissade of the 
music, the Francher kid slid to the 
ground. 

He stood for a moment, head 
bent, crumbling a crisp leaf in 
his fingers, then he turned swiftly 
defensive to the rustle of move- 
ment. Tuyla stepped out into tlie 
clearing. For a moment tliey stood 
looking at each other without a 
word. Tlien Twylas voice came 
so softly I could barely hear it. 
would have danced with 

you.” 

“Witli me like tliis?” He ges- 
tured at his clothes. 

‘‘Sure,” she said. “It doesn’t 
matter.” 

“In front of everyone?** 

“If you wanted to,” she said. 
“I wouldn’t mind.” 
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‘‘Not there,” he said. “Its too 
tight and hard.” 

“Then here,” she said, holding 
out her hands. 

“The music—” but his hands 
were reaching for hers. 

“Your music,” she said. 

“My mothers music,” he cor- 
rected. 

And the music began, a haunt- 
ing, lilting waltztime melody. As 
lightly as the leaves that stirred 
at their feet, the two circled the 
clearing. 

I have the picture yet, but 
when I return to it, my heart is 
emptied of adjectives because 
there are none for such enchant- 
ment. The music quickened and 
swelled, softly, richly full— the lost 
music that a mother bequeathed 
to her child. 

Twyla was so completely en- 
grossed in the magic of the mo- 
ment that Tm sure she didn't even 
know when their feet no longer 
rustled in the fallen leaves. She 
couldn't have known when the 
treetops brushed their shoes— 
when the long turning of the tune 
brought them back, spiraling 
down into the clearing. Her scar- 
let petticoat caught on a branch 
as they passed and left a bright 
shred to trail the wind, but even 
that did not distract her. 

Before my heart completely 
broke with wonder, the music 
faded softly away and left the 
two standing on the ragged grass. 
After a breathless pause, Twyla s 


hand went softly, wonderingly 
to Fr anchors cheek. The kid 
turned his face slowly and pressed 
his mouth to her palm. Then they 
turned and left each other, with- 
out a word. 

Twyla passed so close to me 
that her skirts brushed mine. I 
let her cross the tracks back to 
the dance before I followed. I got 
there just in time to catch the 
whisper on apparently the second 
round: “. . . alone out there with 
the Francher kidl” and the glee- 
fully malicious shock of . . and 
her petticoat is tom—” 

It was like pigsty muck clotting 
an Easter dress. 

IV 

Anna said, “Hi!” and flung her- 
self into my one armchair. As 
the front leg collapsed, she caught 
herself with the dexterity of long 
practice, tilted the chair, re-in- 
serted the leg and then eased her- 
self back into its dusty depths. 

“From the vagaries of the small 
town, good Lord deliver me!” she 
moaned. 

“What now?” I asked, shifting 
gears on my crochet hook as I 
finished another row of my rug. 

“You mean you haven't heard 
the latest scandal?” Her eyes wid- 
ened in mock horror and her voice 
sank conspiratorially. “They were 
out there in the dark— alone— do- 
ing Nobody Knows What. Imag- 
ine!” Her voice shook \vith avid 
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outrage. ‘‘With the Francher Iddl 

“Honestlyl” Her voice returned 
to normal. “You’d think the Fran- 
cher kid was leprosy or something. 
What a to-do about a little noc- 
turnal smooching. Fd give you 
odds that most of the other Idds 
are being shocked to ease their 
own consciences of the same kind 
of carryings-on. But just because 
it is the Francher kid—” 

“They weren’t alone,” I said 
casually, holding a tight rein on 
my indignation. “I was there.” 

“You were?” Annas eyebrows 
bumped her crisp bangs. “Well, 
well. This complexions things dif- 
ferent. What did happen? Not,” 
she hastened, “that I credit these 
wild tales about, my golly, T\vyla, 
but what did happen?” 

“They danced,” I said. “The 
Francher kid was ashamed of his 
clothes and wouldn’t come in the 
hall. So they danced down in the 
clearing.” 

“Without music?” 

“The Francher kid... hummed,” 
I said, my eyes intent on my work. 

There was a brief silence. 
“Well,” said Anna. “That’s inter- 
esting, especially that vacant spot 
I feel in there. But you were 
there?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“And they just danced?” 

“Yes.” I apologized mentally for 
making so pedestrian the magic I 
had seen. “And Tw>da caught her 
petticoat on a branch and it tore 
before she knew it.” 
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“Hmmm.” Anna was suddenly 
sober. “You ought to take your 
rug up to the Sew-Sew Club.” 

“But I—” I was bewildered. 

“They’re serving nice heaping 
portions of T^vyla’s reputation for 
refreshments and Mrs. MeVey is 
contributing the dessert— the un- 
plumbed depravity of foster chil- 
dren.” 

I stuffed my rug back into its 
bag. “Is my face on?” I asked. 

W^ell, I got back to the Soman- 
son’s tliat evening considerably 
wdder of eye than I had left it. 
Anna took my things from me at 
the door. 

“How did it go?” she asked. 

“My gorshl” I said, easing my- 
self into a chair. “If tliey ever 
got started on me, what would I 
have left?” 

“Bare bones,” said Anna 
promptly. “With plenty of tooth 
marks on them. \\^ell, did you 
get them told?” 

“Yes,” I said, “but they didn't 
want to believe me. It was too 
tame. And of course Mrs. MeVey 
didn’t like being pushed out on 
a limb about the Francher kid’s 
clotlies. Her delicate hint about 
tlie high cost of clothes didn’t im- 
press Mrs. Holmes much, not ^vith 
her six boys. I guess I’ve got me 
an enemy for life. She got a good- 
sized look at herself through my 
eyes and she didn’t like it at all, 
but I’ll bet the Francher Idd won’t 
turn up levi’d for a dance again.” 
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‘‘Heaven send he'll never do 
anything worse,” Anna intoned 
piously. 

That’s what I hoped fervently 
for a while, but lightning hit Wil- 
low Creek anyway, a subtle slow 
lightning— a calculated, coldly 
angry lightning. I held my breath 
as report after report came in. 
Turbows' old shed exploded with- 
out a sound on the stroke of nine 
o'clock Tuesday night and scat- 
tered itself as kindling wood over 
the whole barnyard. Of coiurse 
Turbows had talked for years of 
tearing the shaky old thing down 
but— I began to wonder how you 
went about bailing a juvenile out 
of the clink. 

Then the last sound timber on 
the old railroad bridge below 
Thurmans' house shuddered and 
dissolved loudly into sawdust at 
eleven o'clock Tuesday niglit. The 
rails, deprived of their support, 
trembled briefly, then curled 
tightly up into two absurd ro- 
settes. The bridge being gone 
meant an hour’s brisk walk to 
town for Thurmans instead of a 
fifteen-minute stroll. It also meant 
safety for the toddlers too young 
to understand why the rotting 
timbers weren’t a wonderful kind 
of jungle-gym. 

Wednesday evening at five, all 
the water in Holmes' pond gey- 
sered up and crashed down again, 
pureeing what few catfish were 
still left in it and breaking a spill- 
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way over into the creek, thereby 
draining the stagnant old mos- 
quito-bearing spot with a con- 
clusive slurp. As the neighbors 
had nagged at Holmes to do for 
years— but ... 

I was awestruck at this simple, 
literal translation of my words, 
and searched my memory with 
wary apprehensiveness. Almost I 
could have relaxed by now if I 
could have drawn a line through 
the last two names on my mental 
roll of the club. 

But Thursday night there was 
a crash and a roar and I huddled 
in my bed praying a wordless 
prayer against I ^dn’t know what 
and Friday morning I listened to 
the shrill wide-eyed recitals at 
the breakfast table. 

“—since the devil was an imp 
and now there it is—” 

“—right in the middle, big as 
life and twice as natural—” 

“What is?” I asked, braving the 
battery of eyes that pinned me 
like a moth in a covey of search- 
lights. 

There was a stir around the 
table. Everyone was aching to 
speak, but there’s always a certain 
rough protocol to be observed, 
even in a boarding house. 

or Charlie cleared his throat, 
took a huge mouthful of coffee 
and sloshed it thoughtfully and 
noisily around his teeth before 
swallowing it. 

“Balance rock,” he choked, 
spraying his vicinity finely, “came 
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plumb unbalanced last night. 
Came a-crashing down, bouncing 
like a dang ping-pong ball an nen 
it hopped over half a dozen fences 
an’nen whamtno! it lit on a couple 
of Scudders’ pigs an’nen tore out 
a section of Lelands’ stone fence 
and now it’s settin there in the 
middle of their alfalfa field as big 
as a house. He’ll have a helk of a 
time mowing that field now.” He 
slurped largely of his coffee. 

‘"Strange things going on 
around here.” Blue Nor’s porchy 
eyebrows rose and fell porten- 
tously. “Never heard of a balance 
rock falling before. And all them 
otlier funny tilings. Tlie Devils 
walking our land, sure enoughl” 

I left on the wave of violent ar- 
gument between proponents of 
the devil tlieory and the atom 
bomb testing theory as the prime 
cause. Now I could draw another 
line through the list. But what of 
the last name? What of it? 

That afternoon the Fr anchor 
kid materialized on the bottom 
step at tlie boarding house, his 
eyes intent on my braces. We sat 
there in silence for a while, mostly 
I suppose because I could tliink of 
nothing rational to say. Finally I 
decided to be irrational. 

“What about Mrs. McVey?” 

He shrugged. “She feeds me,” 
he said. 

“And what s \Wth the Scudders’ 
pigs?” 

Color rose blotchily to liis 
cheeks. “I goofed,” he said. “I 


was aiming for the fence and let 
it go too soon.” 

“I told all those ladies the truth 
Monday,” I said. “They knew they 
had been wrong about you and 
Twyla. There was no need—” 

“No need!” His ews flashed and 
I blinked away from the impact 
of his straight, indignant glare. 
“They're dern lucl^ I didn't 
smash them all flat.” 

“I know,” I said hastily. “I know 
how you feel, but I can’t con- 
gratulate you on your restraint 
because however little you did 
compared to what you might have 
done, it was still more than you 
had a right to do. Especially the 
pigs and the wall.” 

“I didn't mean tlie pigs,” he 
muttered as he fingered a patch 
on his knee. “Old man Scudder’s 
a pretty right guy.” 

“Yes,” I said. “So what are you 
going to do about it?” 

“I don't know,” he said. “I 
could swipe some pigs from some- 
where else for him, but I sup- 
pose that wouldn't fix things.” 

“No, it wouldn't,” I said. “You 
should buy— do you have any 
money?” 

“Not for pigs!” He flared. “All 
I have is what I'm saving for my 
musical instrument and not one 
penny of tliat'll ever go for pigs!” 

“All riglit, all ri^t,” I said. 
“You figure out something.” 

He ducked his head again, fin- 
gering the patch, and I Avatched 
the late sun run across the curve 
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of liis cheek, thinking what an 
odd conversation this was. 

“Francher,” I said leaning for- 
ward impulsively. “Do you ever 
wonder how come you can do tlie 
things you do?” 

His eyes were quick on niy face. 
“Do you ever wonder why you 
cant do what you can’t do?” 

I flushed and shifted my 
crutches. “I know why,” I said. 

“No you don’t,” he said. “You 
only know when your Can’t be- 
gan. You don’t know the real why. 
Even your doctors don’t know all 
of it. Well, I don’t know tlie why 
of my Cans. I don’t even know 
the beginning of them, only that 
sometimes I feel a wave of some- 
thing inside me that hollers to 
get out of all the Cants that are 
around me like you can’t do this, 
you can’t do that and then I re- 
in ember that I can.” 

He flicked his fingers and my 
crutches stirred. They lifted and 
thudded softly down the steps and 
then up again to lean back in 
their accustomed place. 

“Crutches cant walk,” said tlie 
Francher kid. “But you— Soine- 
tliing besides your body musta 
got smashed in that wTCck.” 

“Everything got smashed,” I 
said bitterly, the cold horror of 
that night and all that followed 
choking my chest. “Everything 
ended— everything.” 

“There aren’t any endings,” said 
the Francher kid. “Only new be- 
ginnings. When you going to get 


started?” Then he slouched away, 
his hands in his pockets, his head 
bent as he kicked a rock along 
the path. Bleakly I watched him 
go, trying to keep alive my flame 
of anger at him. 

Well, Lelands’ wall had to be 
rebuilt and it was the Francher 
kid that got tlie job. He toiled 
mightily, lifting the heavy stones 
and cracking his hands with the 
dehydrating effect of the mortar 
he used. Maybe the fence wasn’t 
as straight as it had been, but it 
was repaired and perhaps, I 
hoped, a stone had been set 
strongly somewhere in the Fran- 
cher kid by this act of atonement. 
That he received pay for it didn’t 
detract too much from the act 
itself— especially considering the 
amount of pay, and the fact that 
it all went in on the other repara- 
tion. 

The appearance of two strange 
pigs in Scudders’ east field created 
quite a stir, but the wonder of it 
was dulled by all the odd events 
proceeding it. Mr. Scudder made 
inquiries but nothing ever came 
of them so he kept the pigs, and 
I made no inquiries but relaxed 
for a while about the Francher 
kid. 

v 

It was along about tins time 
that a Dr. Curtis came to town 
briefly. \\'ell, came to town is a 
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euphemism. His car broke down 
on his way up into the hills and 
he had to accept our hospitahty 
until Bill Thurman could get 
around to finding a necessary part. 
He stayed at Somansons’ in a 
room opposite mine after Mrs. 
Somanson had frantically cleared 
it out, mostly by the simple ex- 
pedient of shoving all the boxes 
and crates and odds and ends to 
the end of the hall and draping 
a tarp over them. Then she 
splashed water across the barely 
settled dust and mopped out the 
resultant mud, put a brick under 
one corner of the bed, made it up 
with two army surplus mattresses, 
one sheet edged with crocheted 
lace, and one of heavy im- 
bleached muslin. She unearthed 
a pillow that fluflFed beautifully 
but sighed itself to a wafer-thin 
odor of damp feathers at a touch, 
and topped the splendid whole 
with two hand-pieced, hand- 
quilted quilts and a chenille 
spread with a technicolor peacock 
flamboyantly dominating it. 

“There,” she sighed, using her 
apron to dust the edge of the 
dresser where it showed along the 
edge of the dresser scarf, “I guess 
thatll hold him.” 

“I should hope so,” I smiled. 
“It s probably the quickest room 
he s ever had.” 

“He s lucky to have this at such 
short notice,” she said, turning 
the rag rug over so the burned 
place wouldn’t show. “If it wasn’t 
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that I had my eye on that new 
winter coat—” 

Dr. Curtis was a very relaxing, 
comfortable sort of fellow and it 
seemed so good to have someone 
to talk to who cared to use words 
of more than two syllables. It 
wasn’t that the people in Willow 
Creek were ignorant, they just 
didn’t usually care to discuss 
three-syllable matters. I guess, be- 
sides the conversation, I was 
drawn to Dr. Curtis because he 
neither looked at my crutches nor 
not looked at them. It was pleas- 
ant except for the twinge of 
here’s - someone - who - has - never- 
known-me-without-them. 

After supper that night, we all 
sat around the massive oil burner 
in the front room and talked 
against the monotone background 
of the radio turned low. Of course 
the late shake-making events in 
the area were brought up. Dr. 
Curtis was most interested— espe- 
cially in the rails that curled up 
into rosettes. Because he was a 
doctor and a stranger, the group 
expected an explanation of these 
goings-on from him, or at least an 
educated guess. 

“What do I think?” He 
leaned forward in the old rocker 
and rested his arms on his knees. 
“I think a lot of things happen 
that can’t be explained by our 
usual thought patterns, and once 
we get accustomed to certain pat- 
terns we find it very uncomfort- 
able to break over into others. So 
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maybe its just as well not to 
want an explanation.” 

‘'Hmmm.” Ol' Charlie knocked* 
the ashes out of his pipe into his 
hand and looked around for the 
waste basket. "Neat way of say- 
ing you don’t know either. Think 
111 remember that. It might come 
In handy sometime. Well, g night 
all.” He glanced around hastily, 
dumped die ashes in the gerani- 
um pot, and left, sucking on his 
empty pipe. 

His departure was a signal for 
the others to drift off to bed at 
the wise hour of ten, but I was in 
no mood for wisdom, not of the 
early-to-bed tyT^e, anyway. 

"Then there is room in this life 
for inexplicables.” I pleated my 
skirt between my fingers and 
straightened it out again. 

"It would be a poor, lackluster 
sort of world if there weren’t,” 
the doctor said. "I used to rule out 
anything that I couldn’t explain, 
but I got cured of that good one 
time.” He smiled reminiscently. 
"Sometimes I wish I hadn’t. As I 
said, it can be mighty uncomfort- 
able.” 

"Yes,” I said impulsively. "Like 
hearing impossible music and 
sliding do\^m moonbeams—” I felt 
my heart sink at the sudden 
blankness of his face. Oh, ghee! 
Goofed again. He could talk glib- 
ly of inexplicables, but he didn’t 
really believe in them. "And 
crutches tliat walk by themselves,” 
I rushed on rashly, "and autumn 


leaves that dance in the windless 
clearing—” I grasped my crutches 
and started blindly for the door. 
"And maybe some day if I’m a 
good girl and disbelieve enough, 
ni walk again—” 

" ‘And disbelieve enough’?” His 
vwds followed me. "Don’t you 
mean believe enough?” 

"Don’t strain your pattern,” I 
called back. "It’s ‘disbelieve.’” 

Of course I felt silly the next 
morning at the breakfast table, 
but Dr. Curtis didn’t refer to the 
conversation so I didn’t either. He 
was discussing renting a jeep for 
his hunting trip and leaving his 
car to be fixed. 

"Tell Bill youll be back a week 
before you plan to,” said Ol* 
Charlie. "Then your ear will be 
ready when you do get back.” 

The Francher kid was in the 
group of people who gathered to 
watch Bill transfer Dr. Curtis* 
gear from the car to the jeep. As 
usual he was a little removed 
from the rest, lounging against a 
tree. Dr. Curtis finally came out, 
his 30-06 under one arm and his 
heavy hunting jacket under the 
other. Amia and I leaned over our 
side fence watching the whole 
procedure. 

I saw the Francher kid 
straighten slowly, his hands leav- 
ing his pockets as he stared at 
Dr. Curtis. One hand went out 
tentatively and then faltered. Dr. 
Curtis inserted himself in the seat 
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of the jeep and fumbled at the 
knobs on the dashboard. “Which 
ones the radio?” he asked Bill. 

“Radio? In this jeep?” Bill 
laughed. 

“But the music—” Eh:. Curtis 
paused for a split second, then 
turned on the ignition. “Have to 
make my own, I guess,” he 
laughed. 

The jeep roared into life and 
the small group scattered as he 
wheeled it in reverse across the 
yard. In the pause as he shifted 
gears, he glanced sideways at me 
and our eyes met. It was a very 
brief encounter, but he asked 
questions and I answered with 
my un-knowing and he exploded 
in a kind of wonderment— all in 
the moment between reverse and 
low. 

We watched the dust boil up 
behind the jeep as it growled its 
way down to the highway. 

“Well,” said Anna, “a-hunting 
we do go indeed!” 

“Who s he?” The Francher Idd s 
hands were tight on the top of 
the fence, a blind sort of look on 

know,” I said, “His 
name is Dr. Curtis.” 

“He s heard music before.” 

“I should hope so,” said Anna. 

*'That music?” I asked the Fran- 
cher kid. 

“Yes,” he nearly sobbed. “Yes!” 

“Hell be back,” I said. “He has 
to get his car.” 

“Well,” sighed Anna. “The 
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words are the words of English, 
but the sense is the sense of con- 
fusion. Coffee, anybody?” 

That afternoon the Francher 
kid joined me, wordlessly, as I 
struggled up the rise above the 
boarding house for a little wide- 
ness of horizon to counteract the 
day’s shut-in-ness. I would rather 
have walked alone, partly because 
of a need for silence and partly 
because he just couldn’t ever keep 
his — accusing?— eyes off my 
crutches. But he didn’t trespass 
upon my attention as so many 
people would have, so I didn’t 
mind too much. I leaned, panting, 
against a gray granite boulder 
and let the fresh-from-distant- 
snow breeze lift my hair as I 
caught my breath. Then I hud- 
dled down into my coat, warming 
my ears. The Francher kid had 
a handful of pebbles and was 
lobbing them at the scattered 
rusty tin cans that dotted the hill- 
side. After one pebble turned a 
square comer to hit a can, he 
spoke. 

“If he knows the name of the 
instrument, then—” He lost his 
words. 

“What is the name?” I asked, 
rubbing my nose where my coat 
collar had tickled it. 

“It really isn’t a word,” he said. 
“It’s just two sounds it makes.” 

“Well, then, make me a word,” 
I said. “‘Musical instrum«it’ is 
mighty unmusical and unhandy.” 
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The Francher kid listened, his 
head tilted, his lips moving. “I 
suppose you could call it a rap- 
pooTy* he said, softening the a. 
“But it isn^t that.” 

""RappooVy' I said. “Of course 
you know by now we don’t have 
any such instnunent.” I was in- 
trigued at having been drawn 
into another Francher-type con- 
versation. I was developing quite 
a taste for them. “Its probably 
just something your mother 
dreamed up for you.” 

“And for tliat doctor?” he asked. 

“Ummm.” My mental wheels 
spun, tractionless. “What do you 
tliink?” 

“I almost know,” he said, “that 
there are some more like motlier. 
Some who know ‘the madness and 
The Dream’ too.” 

“Dr. Curtis?” I asked. 

“No,” he said slowly, rubbing 
his hand along the boulder. “No. 
I could feel a far-away, strange- 
to-me feeling with him. He’s like 
you. He— he knows someone who 
knows, but he doesn’t know.” 

“Well, thanks,” I said. “He’s a 
nice bird to be a feather of. Then 
it’s all very simple. When he 
comes back, you ask him who he 
knows.” 

“Yes . . .” The Francher kid 
drew a tremulous breath. “Yesl” 

We eased down the hillside, 
talking money and music. The 
Francher Idd had enough saved 
up to buy a good instrument of 
some kind . . , but what kind? He 


was immersed in tones and tim- 
bres and ranges and keys and 
the possibility of sometime finding 
a something that would sound 
hke a rappoor. 

We paused at the foot of the 
lull. Impulsively I spoke. 

“Francher, why do you talk 
with me?” I wished the words 
back before I finished them. 
Words have a ghastly way of 
shattering delicate situations and 
snapping tenuous bonds. 

He lobbed a couple more 
stones against the bank and 
turned away, hands in his pockets. 
His words came back to me after 
I had given them up. 

‘Tou don’t hate me— yet.” 

I was jarred. I suppose I had 
imagined all the people around 
the Francher kid were getting 
acquainted with him as I was, but 
his words made me realize dif- 
ferently. After that I caught at 
every conversation that included 
the Francher kid, and alerted at 
every mention of his name. It 
shook me to find tliat to practi- 
cally everyone he was still juven- 
ile delinquent, lazy trash, no-good 
off-scouring, potential criminal, 
biurden. By some devious means 
it had been decided that he was 
responsible for all the odd hap- 
penings in town. I asked a num- 
ber of people how the kid could 
possibly have done it. The only 
answer I got was “The Francher 
kid can do anything— bad.” 
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Even Anna still found him an 
unwelcome burden in her class- 
room despite the fact that he was 
finally functioning on a fairly ac- 
ceptable level academically. 

Here Td been thinking— Heaven 
knows whyl— that he was estab- 
hshing himself in the community. 
Instead he was doing well to hold 
his own. I reviewed to mysdf all 
that had happened since first I 
met him and found hardly a thing 
that would be positive in the eyes 
of the general public. 

“Why,” I thought to myself, 
“Im darned lucky he's kept out 
of the hands of the law!” And my 
stomach knotted coldly at what 
might happen if the Francher kid 
ever did step over into out-and- 
out lawlessness. There's some- 
thing insidiously sweet to the ado- 
lescent in flouting authority and 
I wanted no such appetite for 
any My Child of mine. 

Well, the next few days after 
Dr. Curtis left were typical hunt- 
ing weather days. Minutes of sun- 
shine and shouting autunm colors 
—hours of cloud and rain and near 
snow and raw, aching winds. Re- 
ports came of heavy snow across 
Mingus Mountain and Dogietown 
was snowed in for the winter, a 
trifle earlier than usuaL We 
watched our own first flakes idle 
down, then whip themselves to 
tears against the huddled houses. 
It looked as though all excitement 
and activity were about to be 
squeezed out of Willow Springs 
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by the drab grayness of winter. 

Then the unexpected, which 
sometimes splashes our grayness 
with scarlet, happened. The big 
dude-ranch school, the Half Cir- 
cle Star, that occupied the choic- 
est of the range land in our area, 
invited all the school kids out to 
a musical splurge. They had im- 
ported an orchestra that played 
concerts as well as being a veiy 
good dance band, and they 
planned a gala weekend with a 
concert Friday evening followed 
by a dance for the teeners Satur- 
day night. The Ranch students 
were usually kept aloof from the 
town kids, poor little tikes. They 
were mostly unwanted or malad- 
justed children whose parents 
could afford to get rid of them 
with a flourish under the guise 
of giving them the advantage of 
growing up in healtliful surround- 
ings. 

Of course tlie whole town was 
flung into a tizzy. There were the 
children of millionaires out there 
and famous people's kids too, but 
about the only glimpse we ever 
got of them was as they swept 
grandly through the town in the 
Ranch station wagons. On such 
occasions, we collectively blinked 
our eyes at the chromium glitter, 
and sighed— though perhaps for 
different reasons. I sighed for thin, 
unhappy faces pressed to win- 
dows and sad eyes yearning back 
at houses where families lived 
who wanted their kids. 
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Anyway, the concensus of 
opinion was that it would be 
worth suffering through a “music 
concert” to get to go to a dance 
with a real orchestra— because 
only those who attended the con- 
cert were eligible for the dance. 

There was much discussion and 
much heart-burning over what to 
wear to the two so divergent af- 
fairs. The boys were complacent 
after they found out that their 
one good outfit was right for both. 
The girls discussed endlessly, and 
embarked upon a wild lend- 
borrow spree when they found 
that fathers positively refused to 
spend largely even for this so 
special occasion. 

I was very pleased for the Fran- 
cher kid. Now he’d have a chance 
to hear live music— a considerable 
cut above what snarled in on our 
staticky wave lengths from the 
available radio stations. Now may- 
be he’d hear a faint echo of his 
rappoor and in style too, because 
Mrs. McVey had finally broken 
down and bought him a new suit, 
a really nice one by the local 
standards. I was as anxious as 
Twyla to see how the Francher 
kid would look in such splendor. 

So it was with a distinct shock 
that I saw the kid at the concert, 
lounging, thumbs in pockets, 
against the door of the room 
where the crowd gathered. His 
face was shut and dark and his 
patched, faded levis made a 
blotch in the dimness of the room. 
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“LookI” whispered Twyla. “He’s 
in levisl” 

“How come?” I breathed. 
“Where’s his new suit?” 

“I don’t know,” she answered. 
“And those levis aren’t even 
clean!” And she hunched down 
in her seat, feeling the accusing 
eyes of the whole world searing 
her through the Francher kid. 

The concert was splendid. Even 
our rockin’est rollers were caught 
up in the wonderful web of music. 
Even I lost myself for long, love- 
ly moments in the bright melodic 
trails that led me out of the gray 
lanes of familiarity. But I also 
felt the bite of tears behind my 
eyes. Music is made to be moved 
to and my unresponsive feet 
wouldn’t even tap a tempo. I let 
the brasses and drums smash my 
rebellion into bearable-sized 
pieces again and joined joyfully 
in the enthusiastic applause. 

“Hey!” said Rigo behind me as 
the departing stir of the crowed 
began. “I didn’t know anything 
could sound like that. Man! Did 
you heai* that horn! I’d like to get 
me one of them things and blow 
it!” 

“You’d sound like a sick cow,” 
said Jamiiset. “Them’s hard to 
play.” 

Their discussion moved on 
down the aisle. 

“He’s gone.” Twyla’s voice was 
a breath in my ear. 

“Yes,” I said. “But well prob- 
ably see him out at the bus.” 
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But we didn’t. He wasn’t at the 
bus. He hadn’t come out on the 
bus. No one knew how he got out 
to the ranch or where he had 
gone. 

Anna and Twyla and I piled 
into Anna’s car and headed back 
for Willow Creek, my heart thud- 
ding with apprehension, my 
thoughts busy. When we pulled 
up at Somansons’, there was a 
car parked in front. 

“The McVeyl” Anna sizzled in 
my ear. “Ah ha! Methinks I smell 
trouble.” 

I didn’t even have time to take 
my coat oflF in the smothery 
warmth of the front room before 
I was confronted by the monu- 
mental violence of Mrs. McVey’s 
wrath. 

“Dress him!” she hissed, her 
chin thrust out as she lunged 
forward in the chair. “Dress him 
so’s he’ll feel equal to the others!” 
Her hands flashed out and I 
dodged instinctively and blinked 
as a bunch of white rags fluttered 
to my feet. “His new shirt!” she 
half-screamed. Another shower of 
tatters— dark ones this time. “His 
new suit! Not a piece in it as big 
as your hand!” There was a spat- 
ter like muffled hail. “His shoes!” 
Her voice caught on the edge of 
her violence and she repeated 
raggedly, “His shoes!” Fear was 
battling with anger now. “Look 
at those pieces— as big as stamps 
—shoes!” Her voice broka “Any- 
body who can tear up shoes!” 
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She sank back in her chair, 
spent and breathless, fishing for 
a crumpled kleenex to wipe the 
spittle from her chin. I eased 
into a chair after Anna helped me 
shrug out of my coat. Twyla hud- 
dled, frightened, near the door, 
her eyes big with fascinated ter- 
ror. 

“Let him be like the others,” 
McVey half-whispered. “That 
limb of Satan ever be like any- 
one decent?” 

“But why?” My voice sounded 
thin and high in the calm after 
the hurricane. 

“For no reason at all,” she 
gasped, pressing her hand to her 
panting ribs. “I gave all them 
brand new clothes to him to try 
on, thinking he’d be pleased. 
Thinking”— her voice slipped to 
a whining tremolo— “thinking he’d 
see how I had his best interest at 
heart.” She paused and sniffed 
lugubriously. No ready sympathy 
for her poured into the hiatus so 
she went on, angrily aggrieved. 
“And he took them and went into 
his room and came out with them 
like that!” Her finger jabbed at 
the pile of rags. “He— he threw 
them at me! You and your big 
ideas about him wanting to be 
like other IddsI” Her lips curled 
away from the venomous spate of 
words. “He don’t want to be like 
nobody ’cepting hisself. And he’s 
a devil!” Her voice sank to a whis- 
per and her breath drew in on 
the last word, her eyes wide. 
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“But why did he do it?” I asked. 
“He must have said something"' 

Mrs. McVey folded her hands 
across her ample middle and 
pinched her lips togetlier. “There 
are some things a lady don’t re- 
peat,” she said prissily, tossing her 
head. 

“Oh, cut it out!” I was suddenly 
dreadfully weary of trying to be 
polite to tlie McVeys of this 
world. “Stop tying on that kind 
of an act. You could teach a steve- 
dore—” I bit my lips and swal- 
lowed hard. “I’m sorry, Mrs. 
McVey, but this is no time to hold 
back. What did he say? Wliat ex- 
cuse did he give?” 

“He didn’t give any excuse,” 
she snapped. “He just— just— ” 
Her heavy cheeks mottled with 
color. “He called names.” 

“Oh.” Anna and I exchanged 
glances. 

“But what on earth got into 
him?” I asked. “There must be 
some reason—” 

“Well,” Anna squirmed a little. 
“After all, what can you expect—” 

“From a background like that?” 
I snapped. “Well, Anna, I certain- 
ly ex'pected something different 
from a background like yours!” 

Anna’s face hardened and she 
gathered up her things. “I’ve 
known liim longer than you have,” 
she said quietly. 

“Longer,” I admitted, ‘T)ut not 
better. Anna,” I pleaded, leaning 
towards her. “Don’t condemn him 
unheard.” 


“Condemn?” She looked up 
brightly. “I didn’t know he was 
on trial.” 

“Oh, Anna.” I sank back in my 
chair. “The poor kid’s been on 
trial, presumed guilty of anything 
and ever>^thing ever since he ar- 
rived in town and you know it.” 

“I don’t want to quarrel with 
you,” Anna said. “I’d better say 
good night.” 

The door clicked to beliind her. 
Mrs. McVey and I measured each 
other with our eyes. I had opened 
my mouth to say something when 
I felt a whisper of a motion at my 
elbow. Twyla stood under the 
naked flood of the overhead light, 
her hands clasped in front of her, 
her eyes shadowed by the droop 
of her lashes as she narrowed her 
glance against the glare. 

“What did you buy liis clothes 
with?” Her voice was very quiet. 

“None of your business, young 
lady,” snapped Mrs. McVey, red- 
dening. 

“This is almost the end of the 
month,” said Twyla. “Your check 
doesn't come till the first. Where 
did you get the money?” 

**WeUr Mrs. McVey began to 
hoist her bulk out of the chair. 
“I don't have to stay here and 
have a sassy snip like this—” 

Twyla swept in closer— so close 
that Mrs. McVey shrank back, 
her hands gripping the dusty, 
overstuffed arms of the chair. 

“You never have any of the 
check left after the first week,” 
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said Twyla. “And you bought a 
purple nylon night gown this 
month. It took a week s pay—” 

Mrs. McVey lunged forward 
again, her mouth agape with hor- 
rified outrage. 

“You took his money,” said 
Twyla, her eyes steely in her 
tight young face. “You stole the 
money he was savingl” She 
whirled away from the chair, her 
skirts and hair flaring. “Someday,” 
she said with clenched teeth, 
“someday HI probably be old and 
fat and ugly, but heaven save me 
from being old and fat and ugly 
and a thiefV’ 

“Twyla!” I warned, truly afraid 
that Mrs. McVey would have a 
stroke then and there. 

“Well, she is a thief!” cried 
Twyla. ‘“The Francher kid has 
been working and saving almost 
a year to buy—” She faltered, 
palpably feeling the thin ice of 
betraying a confidence. “To buy 
something. And he had almost 
enough! And she must have gone 
snooping around—” 

“Twyla!” I had to stop her. 

“Its true! Its true!” Her hands 
clenched rebelliously. 

“Twyla.” My voice was quiet, 
but it silenced her. 

“Goodby, Mrs. McVey,” I said. 
“Tm sorry tliis happened.” 

“Sorry!” she snorted, rearing 
up out of her chair. “Sour old 
maids with never a chick or child 
of their own sticking their noses 
into decent people s affairs—” She 
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waddled hastily to the door. She 
reached for the ddorknob, her 
eyes narrow and venomous over 
her shoulder. “I got connections,” 
she said. “Til get even with you.” 
The door shuddered as it empha- 
sized her departure. 

I let the McVey sweep out of 
my mind. 

'Twyla.” I took her cold hands 
in mine. “You’d better go on 
home. IVe got to figure out how 
to find the Francher kid.” 

The swift movement of her 
hands protested. “But I want—” 

“Tm sorry, Twyla,” I said. “I 
think it’d be better.” 

“OK.” Her shoulders relaxed in 
acquiescence. 

Just as she left, Mrs. Somanson 
bustled in. “Y' better come on 
out to the table and have a cup 
of coffee,” she said. I straightened 
wearily. 

“That McVey! She’d drive the 
devil to drink,” she said cheer- 
fully. “Well, I guess people are 
like that. I’ve had more teachers 
over the years say that it wasn’t 
the kids they minded, but the 
parents.” She shooed me through 
the door and went to the kitchen 
for the percolator. “Now, I was 
always one to believe that the 
teacher was right— right or wrong 
— ” Her voice faded out in a long 
familiar story that proved just the 
opposite of what she’d said, as I 
stared into my cup of coffee, won- 
dering despairingly where in all 
this world I could find the Fran- 
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cher kid. After the episode of 
the gossip, I had my fears. Still, 
oftentimes people who react vio- 
lently to comparatively minor 
troubles, were seemingly un- 
shaken by really serious ones— a 
sort of being at a loss for a pro- 
portionate emotional reaction. 

But what would he do? Music 
—music— he'd planned to buy the 
means for music and had lost the 
wherewithal. Now he had noth- 
ing to make music with. What 
would he do first? Revenge— or 
find his music elsewhere? Run 
away? To where? Steal the 
money? Steal the music?— Stea// 

I snapped to awareness, my 
abrupt movement slopping my 
cold coffee over into the saucer. 
Mrs. Somanson was gone. The 
house was quiet with the twiliglit 
pause— the indefinable transitional 
phase from day to night. 

Tliis time it wouldn't be only 
a harmonica! I groped for my 
crutches, my mind scrabbling for 
some means of transportation. I 
was reaching for the doorknob 
when the door flew open and 
nearly bo^^’led me over. 

“Coffee! Coffee!" croaked Dr. 
Curtis, to my complete bewilder- 
ment. He staggered over, all bun- 
dled in his hunting outfit, Ills face 
ragged with whiskers, his clothes 
odorous of campfires and all out- 
of-doors, to the table and clutched 
the coffee pot. It was very ob\i- 
ously cold. 

“Oh, well,'’ he said in a con- 


versational tone. “I guess I can 
survive without coffee.” 

“Survive what?" I asked. 

He looked at me a moment, 
smiling, then he said, “Well, if 
I'm going to- say anything about 
it to anyone it might as well be 
you, though I hope that I've got 
sense enough not to go around 
babbling indiscriminately. Of, 
course, it might be a slight visual 
hangover from this hunting trip— 
you should hunt with these 
friends of mine sometime— but it 
kinda shook me.” 

“Shook you?" I repeated stu- 
pidly, my mind racing around the 
idea of asking him for help in 
finding the Francher kid. 

“A somewhatly,” he admitted. 
“After all, there I was, riding 
along, minding my own business, 
singing, lustily if not musically, 
‘A Life On The Ocean Wave,' 
when there they were, marching 
sedately across the road.” 

‘They?" This story dragged in 
my impatient ears. 

“The trombone and the big bass 
drum,” he explained. 

VL 

“The what!" I had the sensa- 
tion of running unexpectedly into 
a mad tangle of briars. 

“The trombone and the big bass 
drum,” Dr. Curtis repeated. 
“Keeping perfect time and no 
doubt in perfect step, though 
you couldn't thump your feet con- 
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vincingly six feet oflF the ground. 
Supposing, of course, you were a 
trombone with feet which this 
wasn’t.” 

“Dr. Curtis.” I grabbed a comer 
of his hunting coat. “Please, 
pleasel What happened? Tell me! 
I Ve got to know.” 

He looked at me and sobered, 
‘Tou are taking this seriously, 
aren’t you?” he said wonderingly. 

I gulped and nodded, 

“Well, it was about five miles 
above the Half Circle Star Ranch, 
where the heavy pine growth be- 
gins. And so help me, a trombone 
and a bass drum marched in the 
air across the road, the bass drum 
marking the time— though come to 
think of it, the drum sticks just 
lay on top. I stopped the jeep and 
ran over to where they had dis- 
appeared. I couldn’t see any- 
thing in the heavy growth there, 
but I swear I heard a faint Bronx 
cheer from the trombone. I have 
no doubt that the two of them 
were hiding behind a tree, snick- 
ering at me.” He rubbed his hand 
across his fuzzy chin. “Maybe I’d 
better drink that coffee, cold or 
not.” 

“Dr. Curtis,” I said urgently. 
“Can you help me? Without wait- 
ing for questions? Can you take 
me out there? Right now?” I 
reached for my coat. Wordlessly, 
he helped me on with it and 
opened the door for me. The day 
was gone and the sky was a clear 
aqua around the horizon, shading 


into rose where the sim had 
dropped behind the hills. It was 
only a matter of minutes before 
we were roaring up the hill to the 
junction. I shouted over the jolt- 
ing rattle. 

“It’s the Francher kid,” I yelled. 
“I’ve got to find him and make 
him put them back before they 
find out.” 

“Put who back where?” shouted 
Dr. Curtis into the sudden dim- 
inution of noise as we topped 
the rise, much to the astonishment 
of Mrs. Frisney who was patter- 
ing across the intersection with 
her black umbrella protecting her 
from the early starshine. 

“It’s too long to explain,” I 
screamed as we accelerated down 
the highway. “But he must be 
stealing the whole orchestra be- 
cause Mrs. McVey bought him a 
new suit, and I’ve got to make him 
take them back or they’ll arrest 
him, then Heaven help us all.” 

“You mean the Francher kid 
had that bass drum and trom- 
bone?” he yelled. 

“Yes!” My chest was aching 
from tlie tension of speech. “And 
probably all the rest,” 

I caught myself with barked 
knuckles as Dr. Curtis braked to 
a sudden stop. 

“Now look,” he said, “Let’s get 
this straight. You’re talking wilder 
than I am. Do you mean to say 
that that kid is swiping a whole 
orchestra?” 

“Yes,” I said, “Don’t ask me 
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how. I don't know how, but he 
can do it—" I grabbed his sleeve. 
“But he said you knewl The day 
you left on your trip, I mean, he 
said you knew someone who 
would know. We were waiting for 
you!" 

“Well, ril be blowedi" he said 
in slow wonder. “Well, dang me!" 
He ran his hand over his face. “So 
now its my turn!" He reached for 
the ignition key. “Gangway, Jem- 
my!” he shouted. “Here I come 
with Another! Yours or mine. Jem- 
my? Yours or mine?" 

It was as though liis outlandish 
words had tripped a trigger. Sud- 
denly all this strangeness, this out- 
of-stepness became a mad foolish- 
ness. Despairingly I wished I'd 
ne\^er seen Willow Creek or the 
Francher kid or a harmonica that 
danced alone or Twyla's tilted 
side-glance, or Dr. Curtis or the 
white road dimming in the rapid 
coming of night. I huddled down 
in my coat, my eyes stinging with 
wear>^ hopeless tears, and the 
only C'omfort I could find was in 
visualizing me twisting my hated 
braces into rigid confetti and spat- 
tering the road with it. 

I roused as Dr. Curtis braked 
the jeep to a stop. 

“It was about there,” he said, 
peering through the dusk. “It’s 
mighty^ deserted up here— the raw 
end of isolation. The kid’s prob- 
ably scared by now and plenty 
willing to come home." 


“Not the Francher kid,” I said, 
“He's not the run-of-the-mill type 
kid.” 

“Oh, so!” said Dr. Curtis. “I'd 
forgotten.” 

Then there it was. At first I 
tliought it the evening wind in 
the pines, but it deepened and 
swelled and grew into a thunder- 
ous, magnificent, shaking chord— 
a whole orchestra giving tongue. 
Then, one by one, the instruments 
soloed, ninning their scales, dis- 
playing their intervals, parading 
their possibilities. Somewhere be- 
tween the strings and woodwinds, 
I eased out of the jeep. 

“You stay here,” I half-whis- 
pered. “I'll go find him. You wait.” 

It was like walking tlirough a 
rainstorm, the notes spattering all 
around me, the slmll lightning of 
the piccolos and the muttering 
thunder of the drums. There was 
no melody, only a child running 
gleefully tlirough a candy store, 
snatching greedily at everything, 
gathering delight by the handful 
and throwing it away for the 
sheer pleasure of having enough 
to be able to throw it. 

I struggled up the rise above 
the road, forgetting in my pre- 
occupation to be wary of un- 
familiar territory in the half dark. 
There they were— in the sand hol- 
low beyond the rise— all the in- 
struments ranged in orderly pre- 
cise rows as though at the recital, 
each one wrapped in a sudden, 
shadovy silence, broken only by 
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the shivery giggle of the cymbals 
which hastily stilled themselves 
against the sand. 

“Who’s there?” He was a rigid 
figure, poised atop a boulder, 
arms half lifted. 

“Francher,” I said. 

“Oh.” He slid through the air 
to me. “I’m not hiding any more,” 
he said. “I’m going to be me all 
the time now.” 

“Francher,” I said bluntly, 
“you’re a thief.” 

He jerked in protest. “I’m not 
either—” 

“If this is being you,” I said, 
“you’re a thief. You stole these 
instruments.” 

He groped for words then burst 
out. “They stole my moneyl They 
stole all my music.” 

“They?” I asked. “Francher, you 
can’t lump people together and 
call them *they" Did I steal your 
money? Or Twyla— or Mrs. Fris- 
ney— or Rigo?” 

“Maybe you didn’t put yom* 
hands on it,” said the Francher 
kid. “But you stood around and 
let McVey take it.” 

“That’s a guilt humanity has 
shared since the beginning,’-’ I 
said. “Standing around and letting 
wrong things happen. But even 
Mrs. McVey felt she was helping 
you. She didn’t sit down and de- 
cide to rob you. Some people 
have the idea that children don’t 
have any exclusive possessions, 
but what they have belongs to 
the adults who care for them. 


Mrs. McVey thinks that way. 
Which is quite a diflferent thing 
from deliberately stealing from 
strangers. What about the owners 
of all these instruments? What 
have they done to deserve your 
ill-will?” 

“They’re people,” he said stub- 
bornly. “And I’m not going to be 
people any more.” Slowly he lifted 
himself into the air and turned 
himself upside down. “See,” he 
said, hanging above the hillside. 
“People can’t do things like this.” 

“No,” I said. “But apparently 
whatever kind of creature you 
have decided to be can’t keep 
their shirt tails in either.” 

Hastily he scrabbled his sliirt 
back over his bare midriff and 
righted himself. There was an 
awkward silence in the shadowy 
hollow; then I asked: 

‘What are you going to do 
about the instruments?” 

“Oh, they can have them back 
when I’m through with them— if 
they can find them,” he said con- 
temptuously. “I’m going to play 
them to pieces tonight.” The 
trumpet jabbed brightly through 
the dusk and the violins shim- 
mered a silver obbligato. 

“And every downbeat will say 
Uhief,^ ” I said, “And every roll of 
the drums will growl 'stolen ' ” 

“I don’t care, I don’t carel” he 
almost yelled. “ 'Thief' and 'stolen 
are words for people and I’m not 
going to be people any more, I 
told youl” 
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"‘What are you going to be?** I 
asked, leaning wearily against a 
tree trunk. “An animal?” 

“No sir.” He was having trouble 
deciding what to do with his 
hands. “Im going to be more than 
just a human.” 

“W^ell, for a more-tlian-human, 
tliis kind of behavior doesn’t show 
very many smarts,” I said. “If 
you’re going to be more than 
human, you have to be thoroughly 
a human first. If you’re going to 
be better than a human, you have 
to be tlie best a human can be, 
first— then go on from there. Be- 
ing entirely different is no way 
to make a big impression on peo- 
ple. You have to be able to outdo 
them at their own game first and 
then go beyond them. It won’t 
matter to them that you can fly 
like a bird unless you can walk 
straight like a man, first. To most 
people ‘different’ is ‘wrong’. Oh, 
they’d probably say, ‘My good- 
ness! How wonderful!' when you 
first pulled some fancy trick, 
but”— I hesitated, wondering if 
I were being wise— “but they’d 
forget you pretty quick, just as 
they would any cheap carnival 
attraction.” 

He jerked at my words, his fists 
clenched. 

“You’re as bad as the rest.” His 
words were tight and bitter. “You 
think I’m just a freak—” 

“I think you’re an unhappy per- 
son,” I said, “because you’re not 
sure who you are or w^hat you 
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are, but you’ll have a much worse 
time trying to make an identity 
for yourself if you tangle with the 
law.” 

“The law doesn’t apply to me,” 
he said coldly. “Because I know 
who I am—” 

“Do you, Francher?” I asked 
softly. “Where did your mother 
come from? Why could she walk 
through the minds of others? Who 
are you, Francher? Are you going 
to cut yourself off from people 
before you even try to find out 
just what wonders you are ca- 
pable of? Not these little sideshow 
deals, but maybe miracles that 
really count.” I swallowed hard 
as I looked at liis averted face, 
shadowy in the dusk. My own 
face was congealing from the cold 
wdnd that had risen, but he didn’t 
even sliiver in its iciness thou^ 
he had no jacket on. My lips 
moved stiffly, “Both of us know 
you could get away with this law- 
lessness, but you laiovv as well as 
I do that if you take this first step, 
you won’t ever be able to untake 
it. And, how do we know, it 
might make it impossible for you 
to be accepted by your own Idnd 
—if you’re right in saying there 
are othei's. Surely they’re above 
common theft. And Dr. Curtis is 
due back from his hunting trip. 
So close to knowing— maybe— 

“I didn’t know your mother, 
Francher, but I do know this is 
not The Dream she had for you. 
This is not why she endui*ed Hun- 
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ger and Hiding, TeiTor and Panic 
Places—” 

I turned and stumbled away 
from him, making my way back to 
the road. It was dark— horribly 
dark aroimd me and in me as I 
wailed soundlessly for this My 
Child. Somewhere before I got 
back, Dr. Curtis was helping me. 
He got me back into the jeep and 
pried my frozen fingers from my 
crutches and warmed my hands 
between his broad-gloved palms. 

“He imt of this world, you 
know,” he said. “At least his par- 
ents or grandparents weren’t. 
There are others like him. I’ve 
been hunting with some of them. 
He doesn’t know, evidently, nor 
did his mother, but he can find 
his People. I wanted to tell you 
to help you persuade him—” 

I started to reach for my 
crutches, peering through the 
dark, then I relaxed. “No,” I said 
with tingling lips. “It wouldn’t 
be any good if he only responded 
to bribes. He has to decide now, 
vidth the scales weighted against 
him. He’s got to push into his new 
world. He can’t just slide in 
limply. You kill a chick if you 
help it hatch.” 

I dabbled all the way home at 
tears for a My Child, lost in a 
wilderness I couldn’t chart, bound 
in a captivity from which I 
couldn’t free him. 

Dr. Curtis saw me to the door 
of my room. He lifted my averted 
face and wiped it. 


“Don’t worry,” he said. “I prom- 
ise you the Francher kid v^l be 
taken care of.” 

“Yes,” I said, closing my eyes 
against the nearness of his. “By 
the Sheriff if they catch him. 
They’ll discover the loss of the 
orchestra any minute now, if they 
haven’t already.” 

“You made him think,” he said. 
“He wouldn't have stood still for 
all that if you hadn’t.” 

“Too late,” I said. “A thought 
too late.” 

Alone in my room I huddled on 
my bed, trying not to think of 
anytliing. I lay there until I was 
stiff with the cold, then I crept 
into my night clothes and but- 
toned my warm woolly robe up 
to my chin. I sat in the darkness 
there by the window, looking out 
at the lacy ghosts of the cotton- 
wood trees, in the dim moonlight. 
How long would it be before 
some kindly soul would come 
blundering in to regale me with 
the latest about the Francher kid? 

I put my elbows on the window 
sill and leaned my face on my 
hands, the heels of my palms 
pressing against my eyes. Oh 
Franclwr, My Child, My lonely 
lost Child . . . 

“I’m not lost.” 

I lifted a startled face. The 
voice was so soft. Maybe I had 
imagined— 

“No, I’m here.” The Francher 
kid stepped out into the milky 
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glow of the moon, moving with a 
strange new strength and assur- 
ance, quite divorced from his 
usual teen-age gangling. 

“Oh, Francher— ” I couldn’t let 
myself sob, but my voice caught 
on the last of his name. 

“It’s OK,” he said. “I took them 
all back.” 

My shoulders ached as the ten- 
sion ran out of them. 

“I didn’t have time to get them 
all back in the hall, but I stacked 
them carefully on the front 
porch.” A glimmer of a smile 
crossed his face. “I guess they’ll 
wonder how they got out there.” 

“I’m so sorry about your 
money,” I said awkwardly. 

He looked at me soberly. “I 
can save again. I’ll get it yet. 
Someday 111 have my music. It 
doesn’t have to be now.” 

Suddenly a warm bubble 
seemed to be pressing up against 
my lungs. I felt excitement tingle 
clear out to my fingertips. I leaned 
across the sill. “Francher,” I cried 
softly. “You have your music. 
Now. Remember the harmonica? 
Remember when you danced with 
Twyla? Oh, Francher. All sound 
is, is vibration. You can vibrate 
the air without an instrument. Re- 
member the chord you played 
with the orchestra? Play it again, 
Francher!” 

He looked at me blankly and 
then it was as if a candle had 
been lighted behind his face. 
“Yes!” he cried. “Yes!” 
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Softly — oh, softly — because 
miracles come that way, I heard 
the chord begin. It swelled richly, 
fully, softly until the whole back 
yard vibrated to it— a whole or- 
chestra crying out in a whisper 
in the pale moonlight. 

“But the tunes!” he cried, taking 
this miracle at one stride and 
leaping beyond it. “I don’t know 
any of the tunes for an orchestra!” 

“There are books,” I said. 
“Whole books of scores for sym- 
phonies and operas and—” 

“And when I know the instru- 
ments better!” Here was the 
eager, alive voice of the-Francher- 
kid-who-should-be. “Anything I 
hear—” The back yard ripped 
raucously to a couple of bars of 
the latest rock’n’roll, then blos- 
somed softly to an “Adoramus Te” 
and skipped to “The Farmer In 
The Dell.” “Then some day I’ll 
make my own—” Tremulously a 
rappoor threaded through a mel- 
odic phrase and stilled itself. 

In the silence that followed, the 
Francher Idd looked at me— not 
at my face, but deep inside me 
somewhere. 

“Miss Carolle!” I felt my eyes 
tingle to tears at his voice. “You’ve 
given me my music!” I could hear 
him swallow. “I want to give you 
something.” My hand moved in 
protest, but he went on quickly, 
“Please come outside.” 

“Like this?” I asked. “I’m in my 
robe and slippers.” 

“They’re warm enough,” he 
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said. “Here, Til help you through 
the window.” 

And before I knew it, I was 
over the low sill and clinging diz- 
zily to it from the outside. 

“My braces,” I said, loathing 
the words with a horrible loath- 
ing. “My crutches.” 

“No,” said the Francher Idd. 
“You don't need them. Walk 
across the yard. Miss Carolle, all 
alone.” 

“I can'tl” I cried through my 
shock. “Oh, Francher, don’t tease 
mel” 

“Yes, you can,” he said. “That’s 
what I’m giving you. I can’t mend 
you, but I can give yoU that 
much. Walk.” 

I clung frantically to the sill. 
Then I saw again Francher and 
Twyla spiraling down from the 
tree tops, Francher upside down 
in the air with his midriff show- 
ing, Francher bouncing Balance 
Rock from field to field. 

I let go of the sill. I took a step. 
And another, and another. I held 
my hands far out from my sides. 
Glorious freedom from clenched 
hands and aching elbows I Across 
the yard I went, every step in 
the milky moonlight a paean of 
praise. I turned at the fence and 
looked back. The Francher kid 
was crouched by the window in 
a tight huddle of concentration. 
I lifted onto tiptoe and half- 
slapped, half -ran back to the win- 
dow, feeling the \vind of my go- 
ing lift my hair back from my 
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cheeks. Oh it was like a drink 
after thirst! Like food after fam- 
ine! Like gates swinging open! 

I fell forward and caught at the 
window sill. And cried out in- 
articulately as I felt the old bonds 
clamp down again, the old half- 
death seize hold of me. I crum- 
pled to the ground beside the 
Francher kid. His tormented eyes 
looked into mine, his face pale 
and haggard. His forearm went 
up to wipe his sweat-drenched 
face. “I'm sorry,” he panted. 
“That’s all I can do now.” 

My hands reached for him. 
There was a sudden movement, 
so quick and so close that I drew 
my foot back out of the way. I 
looked up, startled. Dr. Curtis 
and a shadowy someone else were 
stainding over us. But the surprise 
of their being there was drowned 
in the sudden up-surge of won- 
derment 

“It moved!” I cried. “My foot 
moved. Look! Look! It moved!” 
And I concentrated on it again— 
hard, hard! After laborious sec- 
onds, my left big toe wiggled. 

My hysterical laugh was half a 
shout. “One toe is better than 
none!” I sobbed. “Isn’t it, Dr. Cur- 
tis? Doesn’t that mean that some- 
day— that maybe—” 

He had dropped to his knees 
and he gathered my frantic hands 
into liis two big quiet ones. 

“It miglit well be,” he said. 
“Jemmy will help us find out.” 

The other figure knelt beside 
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Dr. Curtis. There was a curious, 
waiting kind of silence— but it 
wasn’t me he was looking at. It 
wasn’t my hands he reached for. 
It wasn’t my voice that cried out 
softly. 

But it was the Francher kid 
that suddenly launched himself 
into the arms of the stranger and 
began to wail, the wild, noisy cry- 
ing of a child— a child who could 
be brave as long as he was com- 
pletely lost, but who had to dis- 
solve into tears when rescue 
came. 

The stranger looked over the 
Francher kid’s head at Dr. Curtis. 
“He’s mine,” he said. “But she’s 
almost one of yours.” 

It could all have been a dream 
—or a mad explosion of imagina- 
tion of some sort; but they don’t 
come any less imaginative than 
Mrs. McVey, and I know she will 
never forget the Francher kid. She 
has anotlier foster child now, a 
placid, plump little girl who loves 
to sit and listen to woman talk— 
but the Francher kid is indelible 
in the McVey memory. Unborn 
generations will probably hear of 
him and his shoes. 

And Twyla . . . she will carry 
his magic to her grave, unless 
( and I know she sometimes hopes 
prayerfully) unless Francher 
someday comes back for her. Be- 
cause he’s gone. 

Jemmy, the stranger, took him 
to Cougar Canyon up in the hills 


where the others of his kind are 
gathered — star children, children 
of The People, the People who 
came last century to Earth, ref- 
ugees from a shattered world, 
scattered over ours by their near- 
disastrous arrival here. And there 
at Cougar Canyon they are help- 
ing die Francher kid sort out all 
his many gifts and capabilities— 
some of which are unique to him 
—so that he will be able, finally, 
to fit into his most effective slot 
in their scheme of things which is 
so wonderfully, brightly above 
ours. They tell me that there are 
those of this world who are de- 
veloping even now in the foot- 
steps of The People. That’s what 
Jemmy meant when he told Dr. 
Curtis I was almost one of his. 

And I shall walk again. Dr. 
Curtis brought Bethie, a Sensitive 
of The People. She only touched 
me sofdy with her hands and 
Read me to Dr. Curtis. And I 
had to accept it then — that it 
was mostly myself that stood in 
my own way. That my doctor had 
b^n right: that time, patience 
and believing will make me whole 
again. 

The more I think about The 
People, about Jemmy and Bethie 
and the Francher Idd, the more 
I think that those three words are 
the key to them and to what they 
hope to do on our earth. 

Time, patience and believing— 
and the greatest of these is be- 
lieving. 



Nhieteen years ago, on August 2, 1939, Albert Emstehi wrote to FrankUn 
D. Roosevelt a letter calling the Rresidenfs attention to the implications 
and promise of recent researches in nuclear physics. The world-altering 
results are well known. But a pseudonymous scientist, who has had 
personal experience with the labyrinthine ways of the Government, 
suggests that such a letter might not invariably meet with such a 
response. (My thanks to P. Schuyler Miller, Astounding* j perceptive 
book reviewer, and to Charles M. Proctor for pointing out this acute 
satire to me.) 


The Dreistein Case 

by J. LINCOLN PAINE 


Advanced Research Institute 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
2 August 1961 

The President of the United States 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 

Esteemed Sir: 

Some recent work by my col- 
league, Prof. Hauck of Pretoria, 
has been communicated to me in 
manuscript. His findings lead me 
to believe tliat scientists may be 
able to counteract the forces of 
gravity in the near future. Un- 
doubtedly, if Haucks new dis- 
coveries are further developed 
and applied, a vast new area of 
space exploration and missile de- 
velopment wall open. 

(Reprinted hy permissio 


The situation which has arisen 
seems to call for watchfulness 
and, if necessary, quick action on 
the part of the Administration. 
My colleagues here have urged 
me to bring this obviously signifi- 
cant development to the attention v 
of the appropriate government 
authorities. I believe, therefore, 
that it is my duty to bring to your 
attention some of the scientific 
facts w^hich are attached in a sep- 
arate memorandum. 

Of course, my colleagues and I 
offer our full services towards the 
further development of this dis- 
covery. 

Very truly yours, 

Egbert Dreistein 
of the Washington Star) 
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the dreistein case 

THE WHITE HOUSE 
OfiBce of the Special Assistant 
to the President 
16 August 1961 

To: The Secretary of Defense 
Attached is copy of letter from 
Prof. Egbert Dreistein. Draft re- 
ply for my signature. Be polite. 
Incidentally, is there anything to 
this? 

Grant Quincey 


INTER-OFFICE 
MEMORANDUM 
Date: 2 September 1961 
Ref.: CPT-201/1 

To: Col. T. Lee, OPS 
From: The Secretary 
Prepare reply to attachment. Is 
the Institute under contract to the 
DOD? Quote me their budget 
figures for the last three fiscal 
years. 


Official Use Only 
INTER-OFFICE 
MEMORANDUM 

Date: 29 June 1962 
Ref.: CPT-201/179 
To: The Secretary 
From: Col. T. Lee, OPS 
The matter referred to in your 
memorandum CPT-201/1 of 2 
September 1961 has been referred 
to an Inter-Service Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee of staff-rank representa- 
tives. The committee concurred 


that there was no consensus on 
the problem. 

Individual views were as fol- 
lows: 

I. The Army feels that ordinary 
gravity is not fully understood yet 
and sees little purpose in extend- 
ing studies into the field of anti- 
gravity. 

II. The Air Force has been con- 
ducting small-scale research on 
anti-gravity at the TOP SECRET 
level. However, since it is impos- 
sible to extend the concept to fit 
existing weapons systems, a low 
priority has been assigned. 

HI. The Navy has recom- 
mended a high priority to anti- 
anti-gravity investigations under 
the code name of PLOP. 

There is no record in DOD files 
of a facility clearance for the Ad- 
vanced Research Institute. Prof. 
Dreistein has never applied for a 
“Q” clearance. Given the sensitive 
nature of the anti-gravity ques- 
tion and the extenuating circum- 
stances, the attached draft reply 
to Prof. Dreistein has been made 
as clear as classification permits. 

The committee reached agree- 
ment on a single point: Prof. 
Dreistein should not be encour- 
aged. A permanent subcommittee 
has been set up to provide similar 
assistance in expediting tlie han- 
dling of any future suggestions 
from members of the scientific 
community. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OflSce of the Secretary 
2 July 1962 

To: Special Assistant to the 

President 

In reference to your request of 
16 August 1961, attached is draft 
reply to Prof. Egbert Dreistein. 

Tlie receipt of Prof. Dreistein s 
letter has stimulated re-examina- 
tion of the status of anti-gravity 
research in the Department of 
Defense. Estimated future budg- 
etary allocations for that type of 
research do not warrant continua- 
tion of the j)rojects which have 
been under way. Accordingly, I 
have issued an order that they be 
curtailed. 

Frank Watt 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
OflBce of the Special Assistant 
to the President 
5 July 1962 
Prof. Egbert Dreistein 
The Advanced Research Institute 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Dear Prof. Dreistein: 

Tlie President has directed me 
to reply to your letter of 2 August 
1961. Wo thank you for your in- 
terest and assure you that the 
matter has been investigated by 
appropriate government agencies. 

Your patriotic interest is very 
much appreciated and the Presi- 
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dent is always interested in re- 
ceMng stimulating ideas of that 
nature. 

Yours very truly, 

Grant Quincey 


MOSCOW, Aug. 5 [1964],-A 
Soviet spokesman announced to- 
day that a manned space station 
has been established as a satellite 
around Mars and is now observ- 
ing landing conditions on that 
planet. 

The achievement was credited 
to the revolutionary discoveries of 
Prof. Otto Hauck, formerly of 
South Africa and now in the So- 
viet Union. He has been awarded 
three Lenin prizes for his 
work. . . . 


THE WHITE HOUSE 

6 August 1964 
Prof. Egbert Dreistein 
The Advanced Research Institute 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Dear Prof. Dreistein: 

My advisers report to me that 
you have been interested in the 
subject of anti-gravity research. 
Because of the grave circum- 
stances in which our Government 
finds itself as a result of the an- 
nouncement from Moscow yester- 
day, I am asking you to lead a 
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new high priority project in that 
direction. 

If you will come to Washington 
die early part of next week, a 
briefing will be arranged by rep- 
resentatives of the military serv- 
ices and die Central Intelligence 
Agency who will be able to give 


you a litde of the historical de- 
velopment of Prof. Hauck s work. 

I, as President, personally hope 
that you and your colleagues will 
rise to the challenge of this new 
emergency. 

Yours \'ery truly, 

Horatio Calvin 



BRINGING YOU 
TWO WORLDS 
OF ADVENTURE 


FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION - Longtime favorite with science 
fiction readers, F&SF each month features top-notch tales by the field's 
best-known writers: Heinlein, Anderson, Asimov, Sturgeon, many others. 
Plus informative articles on s f. 

VENTURE—SciQnce fiction with a flare for the dramatic, the offbeat— that’s 
the fare offered by F&SF’s new sister magazine. Also, in each bi-monthly 
issue: Theodore Sturgeon’s book reviews, Isaac Asimov’s column on science. 

SPECIAL OFFER: You can now subscribe to both F&SF and VENTURE 
af the special rate of $7.00 for 12 issues of each. Or, if you prefer, single- 
magazine subscriptions are available. Just fill out the coupon below. 


Worlds of Adventure MF-June-8 

Mercury Press, Inc. 

527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to; 

□ 12 issues of VENTURE Science Fiction ($4.00) 

□ 12 issues of FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION ($4.00) 

Q 12 issues of each magazine above (SPECIAL OFFER: $7.00) 

□ I enclose □ Please bill me. 

Name .. 

Address 
City 


Zone 


State 


Here is the science fiction debut of one of the Old Reliable Pros in 
the mystery-suspense field, whose assignment series of paperback 
original novels (Gold Medal), about CIA agent Sam Durr ell, must 
rank among today's most effective thrillers of international intrigue. 
The first book in the series, assignment to disaster, had a certain 
element of s.f., unfortunately inaccurate in its prophecy fit dealt ivith 
the successful launching of an American satellite on fuly 4, 19S5 ); and 
now Mr. Aarons wholeheartedly invades the future with a lively, 
tingling melodrama of revolution, spies and stratrge mental powers 
which see?ns like the work of a brisker and less complex ran Vogt. 


The Communicators 

by EDWARD S. AARONS 


The animals scREA^^ED. They 
moved through his mind like 
stealthy beasts in a green, humid 
jungle, making shadow patterns 
across the web of his thoughts. 
Everything was ready. He had 
done all that any man could do. 
It was up to the others now, those 
carefully chosen few who were 
at their stations, ready for the 
coup that would topple Protector 
Jasper and all the Communicators 
and make the nation free again. 
The briefing was over. The men 
were dispersed to their positions, 
ready to attack. In one hour, 
Texas would be free again, a 
sovereign nation truly, exactly 
one hundred years to the day 
since the Ten Day War, 


Hennery Da\is moved through 
the crowded, sunlit streets and 
went into the lobby of the Re- 
gents Building. His oflBces, as 
Deputy Protector under Jasper, 
were combined with his living 
quarters. Manda was here, watch- 
ing the screens. Hennery stopped 
and looked at her. The wild beasts 
prowled in the back of his head. 

*‘Manda?'' he said. 

“I am here. Hennery.” 

‘‘Are they still blipping?” 

“Yes, Henner>\” 

“How much more time?” 

“Fifty-two minutes.” 

“Good,” Hennery said. “Very 
good. Are you ner\’ous?” 

“No.” 

“Do you trust me?” 
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''Yes, Hennery.” 

‘'What about this Charles Mug- 
rath?” 

“He s still waiting.” 

“I see.” Hennery listened to 
the screams. “Let him wait.” 

“But he is impatient, Hennery.” 

“I don’t care.” 

‘Tou can’t keep a Communi- 
cator man—” 

Hennery’s \^oice cracked with a 
high, ravening anger. “He’s not a 
Communicator. He’s just their 
man, another blip, for all I can 
see. I’m not afraid of him.” 

“But I am,” Manda said. 

She continued to watch the 
vision screen. It was a typical 
morning production, an endless 
and dreaiy agony of domastic 
tragedy that kept women glued to 
its infinite and infinitesimal crises. 
The screen filled half the wall in 
the office. On a big plasti-table at 
Manda’s hand was a conglomera- 
tion of hastily constructed elec- 
tronic dexices hooked in relays to 
the state-owned \ision screen. 
The engineer who had built the 
device was dead now. Hennery 
had seen to that. It had been a 
great day when he. Deputy Pro- 
tector of Texas, had discovered 
the secret of the Communicators. 
He alone, of all the teeming mil- 
lions who watched the screens, 
knew the true meaning behind 
the pap. 

He looked at Manda again. 

“Are you really afraid of Mug- 
rath?” he asked. 


“Yes.” 

“Mugrath is nodiing, nothing; 
only a hired hand,” he said impa- 
tiently. 

“Then why is he here, today, at 
this hour?” 

“Coincidence,” he said. 

She frowned delicately. “Please, 
Hennery.” 

He said sharply: “Don’t anger 
me, Manda.” 

“I try iK)t to. Have you talked 
to Dr. Soong this morning?” 

“An idiot, like the rest of them. 
I don’t have to delve into my 
psyche every morning. It is weal^ 
introverted— all this concern about 
self is nonsense. \Ve Texans don’t 
need that sort of thing.” 

“Dr. Soong is concerned about 
you today.” 

“Our plan will succeed. Today 
we shall be free. Now shut up, 
damn youl” 

His voice had lifted to a 
scream. Tlie beasts howled in the 
darkness that gathered behind his 
eyes. He turned away from Man- 
da’s pale stare so she couldn’t see 
the faces of the animals through 
his own. He shivered with excite- 
ment, and he was aware of the 
rapid increase of his pulse and 
blood pressure, of the white-hot 
state of his nerv'es. Manda’s image 
I)ersisted in tlie back of his eyes. 
He drove it away. She came back 
again. He couldn’t see the vision 
screen or the masked fac^ of the 
stereotyped domestic emotion 
plodding tlirough a soporific 
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script, while unctuous voices drip- 
ped from the invisible speaker in 
the wall. Opiates, he thought, pal- 
liatives, undermining the good na- 
tive strength and judgment of the 
people. Austerity, that was a joke. 
Look at Manda. He saw her 
again, moving in her stiflF, exag- 
gerated costume through the jun- 
gle of his mind. Her green-tinted 
hair floated in the steamy atmo- 
sphere with a life all its own. Her 
yellow eyes were glowing and 
feral and frightened. 

His woman, of coiurse. Beauti- 
ful, beautiful. Green hair and 
tawny eyes and the long, long 
lashes artfully fanned over curved 
damask cheeks. She wore the stiff 
brocaded ceremonial morning 
gown. Imported, of course. 
Another sign of creeping Eastern 
decadence. Women couldn’t re- 
sist it, not even here in Texas. 

Manda — adept, professional, 
mistress of her art. Clever female 
devil. Made herself indispensable. 
Was it love? No such thing. Dr. 
Soong said. Answered physical 
needs, purely and simply. Only it 
wasn’t pure or simple with Man- 
da. She was as complex as the 
threaded gold embroidery on her 
classic ceremonial gown. Like the 
jilk drink, you couldn’t stop with 
her; you always wanted more and 
more. And she could always de- 
vise more to give. Like last 
night . . . 

Lewd, variant images of Man- 
da as she had been last night 


moved like snakes through Hen- 
nery’s mind. 

Stop it, stop it! 

He looked at the wall screen 
and then at the miniature bug- 
ging device that reproduced it on 
the table. For a moment the ac- 
tors moved at normal speeds and 
ordinary' gestures both on the wall 
screen and the monitor. Then 
there was a click, and all at once 
on the table screen the actors 
seemed frozen in tableau unless 
you stared very closely and saw 
the slow drift of a hand, the 
changed expression of painted 
lips shaping a word. And in the 
next split second the slowed-down 
images on the monitor screen sud- 
denly blacked out. A message ap- 
peared in bold red letters against 
a white background: 

CITIZENS OF TEXAS! 

The Communicators Are 
Your Friends! 

Obey tlie Austerity Program! 
BE STRONG! 

BE DISCIPLINED! 
WORK and OBEY! 

There was a click and the mes- 
sage was gone. All at once the 
actors reappeared on the table 
screen, coinciding with the drama 
enacted on the wall, which had 
gone on with no visible interrup- 
tion. What was it that engineer 
had said? He had called it sub- 
liminal broadcasting. Messages 
flashed at the speed of microsec- 
onds, so fast that the conscious 
eye and mind could not perceive 
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them. The viewer saw, yet did 
not see; the viewer knew nothing 
of this steady, monotonous inva- 
sion of his subconscious senses. 

Long ago, before the Ten Day 
War, when free enterprise was 
the rule, \'arious commercial or- 
ganizations had experimented 
with subliminal broadcasting for 
merchandising impact. It hadn't 
worked very well then, because 
the TV tubes of those days scan- 
ned an image in more time than 
a subliminal message should take. 
But \vitli the development of 
tubes capable of almost instan- 
taneous scanning, subliminals be- 
came practicable after the initial 
failures. 

The Communicators had 
learned how. Hennery thought bit- 
terly. They knew well enough 
how to keep the people enslaved, 
victims of a relentless, silent and 
unseen propaganda that had its 
effect like the slow accumulation 
of grain upon grain of sand, until 
a mountain of popular ideology 
was built up. 

Hennery^ gazed at the monitor- 
ing device that had unlocked the 
secret of the Communicators. Its 
operation was amazingly simple. 
It carried the regular video pro- 
gram at the normal rate. But 
when a blip appeared, it triggered 
the slow-down and the monitor 
held the subliminal message for 
a perceptible fraction of a second. 
Tlien it clicked off and picked up 
the regular program again. 


The people knew nothing about 
the subliminals. 

Nobody suspected. 

It was hideous, cniel, vicious. It 
made a mockery of man. It 
fashioned puppets out of the mil- 
lions who lived and worked and 
obeyed in reply to the tug of in- 
visible strings. 

Well, it would end today. 

\Mien Protector Jasper was 
killed. 

When he, Hennery, ruled 
Texas. 

He moved away from the 
screens, lea\ing Manda to monitor 
them. Impatience roweled him. 
Time moved too slowly. The 
troops which, as Deputy Pro- 
tector, had been given into his 
hands to command would be en- 
circling the Tower now, each man 
with his specific orders according 
to the timetable and detailed 
schedule. Soon there would be no 
more blipping. Then Texans 
would be able to think for them- 
selves. Perhaps the other Confed- 
erations, too, since the Communi- 
cators were a loose network bind- 
ing the v^arious national entities 
of the continent together. But 
Hennery^ hadn't yet decided to 
make public the great secret he 
had discov^ered. Still, a new day 
and a new world would open up 
in a short hour. A safe, free world, 
ruled by Hennery Davis. 

Down vvitli the Communi- 
cators! Down with Protector Jas- 
per! Up, up with Freedom! 
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Hennery shivered and shook 
and waited. 

Mugrath waited, too, but with 
quiet patience. He sat at a price- 
less teakwood lute table, a genu- 
ine import from China, and al- 
lowed the blank-faced girl at the 
reception desk to study him. The 
girls eyes had undergone artful 
surgery to fold under the upper 
lid and give just a faintly Oriental 
touch to her face. The freckles 
under her tan showed her to be 
only too basically American. Not 
Texan, Mugrath thought, not Car- 
olinian, or Plains, or Pacific. Just 
American. That’s what they all 
were. That’s what they all had to 
be. Or else all was lost. 

Mugrath sat at ease, an austere 
and ominous figure of black stone, 
unomamented, with a craggy face 
as hard as the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire, seeming 
carved into eternal immobility. 
His dark, thick hair looked shaggy 
in contrast to the exotic styles of 
the clerical people moving nerv- 
ously around him through the 
Deputy Protector’s outer offices. 
He was aware of their sidelong, 
apprehensive glances— a stranger, 
an alien in their midst! He knew 
they were calling him damyankee, 
without much knowledge of the 
ancient derivation of the term. 
His gloomy black clothing 
troubled them. His very presence 
here, he knew, struck them as a 
visit from a dark bird of ill omen. 
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He was a North Unionist, a Fed- 
eralist, a Communicator. Enough 
to put anyone at unease. 

Mugrath opened his mind a 
little and felt the periphery of 
apprehension around him in the 
busy office. There was a quality 
to the tension that he did not 
quite understand. Somewhere he 
seemed to hear a beast howling. 

He probed further, curious 
about this. He did not like the 
probing. It still felt unnatural to 
him. Like the fine mesh of pro- 
tective alloy grafted under his 
skin, there were also alterations 
made in the neural centers of his 
brain, a reorganization of key 
synapses executed under Surgeon 
Meeker’s scalpel. The process had 
not been easy. It was granted only 
to a few— to security men of the 
North Union, perhaps half a 
dozen in all. Mugrath had been 
in the hospital centers for over a 
year, undergoing the transforma- 
tion. Surgery had come a long 
way in the past century. But 
sometimes Mugrath wondered, 
with dim uneasiness, if more had 
been done to him that he did not 
know about. He had never been a 
rabid Conformist. Quite the con- 
trary. Even when he first chose 
security work as his vocation, his 
psyche tests had almost washed 
him out as an undesirable indivi- 
dualist. He did not feel that way 
too often now. But he had made 
his choice, and his work for the 
test of his life lay in clear, open 
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channels before him. He was no 
longer like other men. 

He heard the beast scream 
again, distantly. 

Mugrath stood up with a quiet 
movement. His stir caused a men- 
tal ripple in the crowded office, 
like the waves of a pebble 
dropped into a pond. Thoughts 
went out, colliding, rebounding, 
questioning. He ignored them. A 
closed door of carved, genuine 
wood was behind the secretary, 
and Mugrath strode that way, tall 
and dark. The girl put out a 
tentative, fearful hand. 

“I am sorry, but the Pro- 
tector-’' 

“Wlio is Dr. Soong?” he asked 
sharply. 

Her hand faltered in midair. 
“The psychiatrist?” 

“Yes. How long has he been 
here?” 

Oh, Lor die, Ym scared, I dont 
know what-^ “I couldn’t say, sir.” 

She didn’t know. Mugrath 
pushed open the carved door. He 
knew she had pressed an alarm 
buzzer on her desk. It didn’t mat- 
ter. He saw an anteroom, a cler- 
ical figure standing up, brain issu- 
ing shouts of alarm. A uniformed 
man entered the anteroom by an 
opposite door, a lip gun, so 
named by tlie shape of its radiant 
muzzle, in his hand. Mugrath 
moved faster than most humans 
would have believed possible. He 
swung once, and the colonel went 
down. The clerk screamed. Mug- 


rath stepped over the colonel and 
ran down the corridor beyond. 
Once past the fagade of elegance 
in the outer offices, he found only 
gray decay. Barren concrete walls, 
cracked and stained and seamed, 
and an unornamented staiiAvay 
that spiraled up to the Deputy Pro- 
tector’s tower. His racing foot- 
steps echoed hollowly on the steel 
treads. He flew upward as if 
drawn by a magnet toward the 
brain he had detected up here 
somewhere. Not far off, now. At 
the top of the steps he paused, 
where a window on a landing 
gave him a glimpse of the outer 
world and the city of Dallas. The 
sky was blue, with only a few 
fleecy morning clouds. A bright 
sun shone with welcome heat 
upon the plains beyond the city 
towers. 

Mugrath probed. 

Nothing. 

He probed farther. 

Still nothing. 

This had never happened be- 
fore. He took in all the bubbling 
babble of minds within five hun- 
dred feet of his position, but the 
mind he had first sought was 
gone. 

Quickly he sorted out the pos- 
sibilities. His quarr>^ could just 
have been killed. Or it could have 
left the building. Or it could have 
felt his probe and closed its mind 
—something he himself could not 
do. 

Alarm rang in him. He dis- 
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carded the first possibility. And 
the sky was clear outside, with no 
copters visible. The second pos- 
sibility, therefore, was out. The 
third remained. The most terrify- 
ing, perhaps, although Mugrath 
did not know terror any more. 

There was a door off the land- 
ing that he suspected led to the 
penthouse offices and living quar- 
ters of the Deputy Protector. He 
opened the door and walked 
through. 

No warning touched him. 

Hands seized him, tightening 
on the muscular flesh under his 
black clothing. He did not see 
the face. He probed frantically 
into a gray, gelatinous mass of 
sardonic laughter. Something 
struck his head. He was propelled 
back to the landing, incredibly 
seized and lifted bodily into the 
air. For an instant he could look 
down into the drab concrete stair- 
well to the bottom, many floors 
below. 

And then he was dropped. 

And he plummeted toward the 
concrete floor far down there. 

Hennery’s room off the vision- 
center was circular, with striated 
^alls where the arcs of windows 
overlooked the city complex. The 
day was calm and clear. The 
clouds drifted eastward from over 
the horizon, where the ghostly 
ruins of exhausted oilfields lifted 
twisty skeletal fingers into the 
blue. The city itself was tight and 


compact. Like the icebergs of the 
polar region, only a small portion 
of it presented itself above the 
surface, and there was far more 
of it floating below the earth. 

Hennery stared up into the sky, 
making a supreme effort to con- 
trol his pulse, his respiration, his 
sweat glands. Forty-six minutes to 
go. 

Hennery was a tall man with 
a hard and heavy face, a jutting 
nose and a harsh mouth. His chin 
betrayed him, but he covered that 
with a small forked beard dyed 
bronze to match the fashionable 
wig. And although he silently be- 
rated Manda for her ornate East- 
ern costume, his own knee-length 
coat was heavily embroidered 
with African motifs, and his tight 
breeches, exhibiting powerfully 
muscled legs, shone with real 
natiural silk. Imported, of course. 
Texas was a have-not republic, 
perhaps worse off than the other 
American Confederations since 
the oilwells went dry forty years 
ago. Decent and civilized items 
were hard to come by. Poverty 
rode the populace, radiation dis- 
ease still took its toll, and the 
days of glory were idle dreams 
of dust. 

Hennery shivered and sweated. 
He could see the tower of the 
Communicators in the center of 
the city, not far from this aerie of 
his. It glittered in splendor against 
the cheap plastics and synthetics 
of the rest of the city. Symbol of 
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the loosely knit family of confed- 
erations, which Texas had re- 
luctantly joined at the turn of the 
century, picking itself up out of 
the debris and near-barbarism of 
the war. Symbol of unique au- 
thority, of the domination of the 
word, of tyranny over men’s 
minds the like of which humanity 
had never seen before. 

North America was a continen- 
tal island, a backward and isol- 
ated enclave in a world that ig- 
nored it and went forward on its 
own paths to the future. 

Hennery hated the very shape 
and size of the Communicator 
tower. He felt as if his hatred 
would shake him apart, here and 
now. 

Manda had left him to go back 
to the monitoring viewers. He sat 
down in a contour chair and 
delved in his embroidered coat for 
his muhl cigarettes. Not many left, 
he remembered. He would have 
to see Rezlov, the attach^ clerk 
who worked the black market, 
about more of these foreign ciga- 
rettes. Texas tobacco was fair 
enough as a base, but you had to 
have muhly grown on the hydro- 
ponic farms outside Shanghai, to 
get a decent and safe smoke. 
Everything in short supply. It had 
been so ever since Hennery, a 
man of fort>'-two, could remem- 
ber. 

The Communicator Tower 
looked calm and serene in the 
sparkling sunlight. Safe enough. 


and no sign of activity there yet. 
But that was to be expected. The 
attack was scheduled to come 
swiftly, with no w^aming. First 
Protector Jasper w^as to be assas- 
sinated on his way to his oflBce. 
Then those guards who proved 
loyiil in the crisis to the old re- 
gime. Then the Communicators, 
tliose damyankee representatives 
of the North Union. After that, 
the plione would ring and Hen- 
nery, Deputy Protector, would 
take command. 

Hennery looked at his watch, 
tugged at his forked beard, cursed 
savagely. Thirty-six minutes to go. 
He had to relax. He felt as if he 
were flying apart in every direc- 
tion. 

‘‘Dr. Soongl” he shouted. 

His voice w’ent screaming oflF in 
garbled echoes. He turned, pant- 
ing, away from the window. He 
stared at the door where Manda 
had gone. Her face appeared 
briefly, white and frightened and 
distorted under her cosmetics. 

“I sent for him, Hennery.’’ 

He stared at her, daz^. “Are 
they still blipping?” 

“Yes.” 

“Anything new?” 

“It s the same stuflF.” 

“Good,” he breathed. “There 
has been no betrayal.” 

“Hennery, it ^\^ll work out. All 
your plans. We will win.” She 
came to him and touched him, 
smiling professionally. He threw 
her hand off. 
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“Get away from me, damn 
you!” he shouted. “I want Dr. 
Soong!” 

“I am here,” said the Chinese. 

Soong appeared behind Manda, 
tall and serene, smiling gently, his 
eyes artful, representative of what 
had become the greatest dom- 
inant nation on earth. Impossible 
to guess the man’s age under the 
veneer of cultivated mannerisms. 
Impossible to guess the vast store- 
house of knowledge and technic 
in his cranium, the accumulation 
of a hundred years of explosive, 
leaping advances while America 
stood still in Pyrrhic victory, in 
isolation, in quarantine since the 
mistakes of the Ten Day War of 
the Sixties in the last century. 

“You must relax. Deputy Pro- 
tector, to be in a proper frame of 
mind to meet your people soon,” 
Soong said quietly. “All your 
plans will come to fruition pres- 
ently, as I have promised you.” 

Goddam spy. Hennery raged si- 
lently. He did not miss the faint 
shadow that crossed Soong s dark 
eyes as he thought this. But he 
dismissed it as a coincidence. Spy 
and sneak, he thought; but we 
can’t live decently without them. 
No good doctors in Texas. Not for 
decades. Got to import medics, 
Soong was smart. He even 
drawled like the locals when he 
chose to. Now was not the time 
he chose, however. 

“I believe you would like some 
knifF* the Chinese said. 
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“I’m all right,” Hennery raged. 
“You’d like to put me under right 
now, wouldn’t you?” 

“If not the knif, then relax and 
appreciate my poor gift to you,” 
Soong said. “Does it not always 
succeed in calming you?” 

“Yes,” Hennery gasped. “Yes, 
turn it on.” 

Manda vanished. 

He sat down and faced the 
plastic wall. 

Sound came from the wall as it 
dissolved. It became the sea, a 
crested wave, foaming and seeth- 
ing, with blue-greens and tints of 
lavender, moving, restless, yet 
strangely obsessive and quieting. 
A work of art. The only one of 
its kind in the Republic. For all 
he knew, the only .one in all the 
Confederations. The mobile paint- 
ing was Hennery’s secret pride 
and joy. 

He listened to the hiss and sigh 
and long-drawn thunder of break- 
ing waves. Hennery had never ac- 
tually seen the ocean. He stared 
hard at all that water. In a way, 
it was like the plains of home. But 
this was a diflFerent element, this 
stuff that lifted and fell and 
seethed and roared. Amazing, he 
thought. A painting that lived, 
that moved in three dimensions. 
And best of all, no wires con- 
nected to it like all the visi- 
screens piped from the Communi- 
cator Tower. No blipping here. 
No silent, secret conditioning of 
mind and thought and body. No 
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hidden directions to enslave a 
man. Just the sea, soothing, rest- 
ful, as far as the eye could reach. 
He could even smell the sharp 
tang of ozone and feel the cool, 
salty wind against his perspiring 
face. 

Manda came in again. 

He stared and shivered. . . . 

“Hennery,” she said. “Mugrath 
insists.” 

“Who?” 

“Mugrath. The Communicator 
man.” 

“He s still here?” 

“He insists he must see you. No. 
No more delay.” 

Hennery looked around for Dr. 
Soong. The Chinese was gone. He 
got up and switched ofiE the paint- 
ing. It was hard to come back to 
reality. To return to this barren 
room, with its pompous pretense 
of wealth in the midst of starva- 
tion. He shook himself mentally. 
Far back in the darkness of his 
mind, a beast howled, dimly ulu- 
lating against the jungle of his 
thoughts. He drew a deep breath 
of resolve. 

“Send Mugrath in, Manda.” 

She was shocked. “Now? There 
are only a few minutes—” 

“Send him in. I can handle 
him.” 

“Mugrath? You?” 

“Trust me.” 

“It can be dangerous, Hen- 
nery.” Then she slmigged. “But 
he will not wait, anyway.” 

The wall was dead, smooth 


shiated plastic again. He regret- 
ted the sea, the wind and waves, 
the smell and the sounds of it. 
But he felt better now. Success 
was at hand. 

Mugrath knew he had been 
lucky. The powers that a year of 
intricate surgery had given him 
were still comparatively new and 
untried. Falling, he had instinct- 
ively snatched at anything that 
came to hand. Whoever had 
pushed him down the stairwell 
hadn’t waited to see the results. 
When Mugrath caught at a railing 
and felt the snap and pull of the 
alloy mesh grafted under his skin, 
no one saw him. Which was just 
as well. For a moment he hung 
there by one hand, turning dizzily 
over the long drop below. Then 
he pulled himself up, got a grip 
with his left hand, and fell over 
the railing to the step beyond. He 
did not waste time congratulating 
himself. He went straight back 
up to the anteroom, probing for 
any sign of surprise among the 
clerks who regarded him there. 
He insisted on an immediate ap- 
pointment with the Deputy Pro- 
tector. And somewhat to his sur- 
prise, it was promptly granted. 

He knew at once, from the 
clamoring he perceived in the 
room, that this was Deputy Pro- 
tector Hennery Davis. He knew, 
too, aU about the impending re- 
volt and attack on the Communi- 
cator Tower. Mugraths gaunt. 
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youthful face revealed none of liis 
knowledge, however. He glanced 
at Manda, in her ornately bro- 
caded coat, and probed briefly, 
then again. He sensed a parallel 
here to the alarm that had driven 
liim up the stairwell to the attack 
on him. But there were clouds 
and mists in the way, and his aus- 
tere mind recoiled from the car- 
nality of the woman s thoughts. 

“Mugrath,” Hennery said, ‘you 
honor me.” 

Mugrath bowed in stiflF cere- 
mony. “I do not presume to in- 
trude upon the heavy schedule of 
duties that are yours, Deputy 
Protector. But I was sent here on 
a matter of some urgency to the 
Confederation.” 

“From where?” 

“Boston,” Mugrath said. 

“I am honored. Manda, will you 
bring Mr. Mugrath—” 

“I wish no refreshments, sir.” 

“But you have had a long and 
tiresome journey—” 

“And I have come straight to 
you,” Mugrath said. 

Hennery looked at him. “Oh?” 

“Not to the Protector himself.” 

“I see.” 

“Or to the local Communi- 
cators.” 

Hennery’s beard trembled. 
“How much do you know?” 

“Everything,” Mugrath said. 

Hennery walked around to his 
de^k. He reached into a topmost 
drawer and took out a lip gun and 
shot at Mugrath. The radiant dis- 


charges made violent coruscations 
in the room. Hennery’s face be- 
came congested with rage. Mug- 
rath stiU stood there. He seemed 
unharmed. 

“Your gun isn’t working,” he 
said quietly. “Put it down. Pro- 
tector.” 

Hennery leaned forward, pant- 
ing. He put liis weight on the desk 
and then straightened, leveled the 
weapon again, and squeezed the 
trigger a second time. More vi- 
olent lightning slashed across the 
intervening space. Manda 
screamed, w^ent silent, screamed 
again. 

Mugrath said: “You cannot loll 
me, Protector.” 

Hennery sank down heavily in 
his chair. His face looked ashen. 
He threw the lip gun away. Man- 
da shrank back against the wall 
behind him. The mask of her cos- 
metics had cracked under the 
pressure of her terror. 

“\Ve will talk,” Mugrath said. 
“We still have a few minutes.” 

‘Tou said you know about my 
plan for today?” Hennery whis- 
pered. 

“I know all about it.” 

“Am I under arrest?” 

“You may proceed as planned.” 

“I don’t understand,” Hennery 
muttered. “Your ovm people will 
be killed.” 

Mugrath was silent. He didn’t 
understand it, either. For a mo- 
ment, dark confusion moved in 
him. He wondered what he was 
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doing. He wondered if there had 
been a mistake in his orders. 
There was something here, a 
treachery that he would not have 
condoned a year ago. Why should 
it trouble him? He was not that 
Mugrath of a year ago. The sur- 
geons scalpel had seen to that. 
He pushed down his confusion. 

‘1 know that. My orders are to 
permit you to succeed.” 

“Is it a trick?^’ Hennery wliis- 
pered. 

“No trick.” Mugrath stood easily 
again, tall and dark, a somber fig- 
ure with his craggy, oddly youth- 
ful face. He sensed no guilt in 
Hennery’s seething mind— none, 
at least, for the attempt at murder 
so recently directed at him. Hen- 
nery’s brain was too full of 
screaming noises to probe much 
farther. “How did you learn about 
the subliminal broadcasting?” 
Mugrath asked softly. 

Hennery tugged at his forked 
beard. “An engineer— a man 
named Griegson — electronics ex- 
pert. He discovered it. He worked 
for me.” 

“And where is Griegson now?” 

“He— he’s dead.” 

“Killed?” 

“He— he had an accident.” 

Lie, Mugrath perceived. It did 
not matter. He sensed the rush of 
anger and outrage in Hennery, a 
strengthening of resolve now that 
first fears gave ground before re- 
newed confidence. 

“Dirty, vicious system you peo- 


ple have,” Hennery said thickly. 
“Making slaves out of all of us. 
How long has it been going on?” 

“Many years,” Mugrath said 
calmly. 

“But why?” Hennery pounded 
his desk. “Why do you do it?” 

“You need a lesson in history,” 
Mugrath said. “Our mistakes were 
made in the Ten Day War. We’ve 
been trying to recover ever since.” 

“But— we won the war!” Hen- 
nery snarled. 

“Did we?” 

"Everybody knows—” 

“Everybody knows the missiles 
came down on us, too. We lost 
forty million people, a dozen of 
our major cities, and the confi- 
dence of the world. We were not 
defeated. No. But we didn’t win, 
either.” 

“We are still free— except for 
the Communicators—” 

‘“The Communicators tied the 
country together again— a patch- 
work job, as yet, with the various 
confederations still exercising au- 
tonomy. What used to be called 
a hundred years ago— Madison 
Avenue, I think the generic term 
was —re-established communica- 
tions. We pulled ourselves out of 
threatened barbarism. The rest of 
the world had the same problem, 
true. But we had built up a bal- 
ance of mistrust, you know, espe- 
cially in the East, among newly 
free colonial peoples. TTie mis- 
trust was reciprocated. And we 
were gradually isolated. We liked 
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it that way, unfortunately, in tlie 
decades after the war. By the 
time we woke up to look at the 
world again, the seas of space 
belonged to others. We were out- 
cast from global humanity. Side- 
tracked, simply left to wither on 
the vine. And oiu: natural riches 
were gone.” 

“I know all tliis,” Hennery mut- 
tered. 

‘‘And you still think we won? 
Wlien you know, too, how the 
Chinese people expanded, finally 
dominating those who had wak- 
ened them from their centuries of 
sleep? We are in the minority 
now. We are the backward peo- 
ples. It is only the Communicators 
who presei*ve a sense of union 
among the different confedera- 
tions. The Communicators must 
resort to secret propagandizing 
even now, because of the inter- 
state warfare of the early decades 
of this century — what you are 
pleased to call ‘the Second War 
Between The States.’ Hatred still 
remains. To you, Vm a damyan- 
kee, without your figuring the 
reason why you call me that.” 

“You’re a Communicator man,” 
Hennery whispered. “I shot at 
you. Why couldn’t I kill you?” 

Mugrath had caught a thin 
thread of pale thought with his 
mention of the Chinese. “Where is 
Dr. Soong?” 

“My psychiatrist? Somewhere 
around,” Hennery said impatient- 
ly. “He is of no matter,” 
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“How long has he been with 
you?” 

“A year.” Hennery’s thoughts 
mov^ed on another tangent. He 
said: “You will not stop me. But 
I warn you— there will be no more 
hipping.” 

“All right,” Mugrath said easily. 

Hennery registered astonish- 
ment. “You agree?” 

“I agree,” Mugrath said. He 
probed, caught the thought that 
wondered what unknown strength 
was making tlie Communicators 
afraid of Hennery. Mugrath 
smiled inwardly. “I have my or- 
ders, you see, not to interfere. I 
am to establish liaison with you, 
when your revolt is successful. It 
is for the sake of our future 
Union.” 

“Hennery,” Manda said sud- 
denly. 

They had forgotten the woman. 
She stood at the window, facing 
the city. “It begins,” she said. 

A dull explosive rumbling 
rolled over the city with her 
words. Hennery lunged to the 
window to watch. Mugrath stood 
where he was. He knew the 
course of events that would take 
place here today. The computers, 
back at Boston headquarters, had 
X^redicted everything. There was 
no reason to doubt their accuracy. 
Jasper was old, disease-ridden, 
senile, corrupt. He would die to- 
day. Hennery would be the new 
Protector of Texas. And Hennery 
was partly mad, ignorant, seized 
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with ambition, hungry for power. 
Where was the balance, where 
was the sense of this exchange? 
Mugrath felt a stab of pain in his 
mind with the thought. He knew 
a barrier had been placed there 
by the surgeon s scalpel. He was 
not to ponder the political impli- 
cations of anything he was or- 
dered to do. Not to reason tlie why 
of anything. He looked at Hen- 
nery and felt a desperate mo- 
ments confusion. He had his or- 
ders. The simple thing to do was 
just to carry them out. To find 
Soong and find what Soong had 
done to Hennery. And then kill 
the Chinese and report back to 
headquarters. Simple, q.e.d. Mis- 
sion accomplished. 

A dark, greasy pall of smoke 
billowed up into the blue Texas 
sky over the Communicator 
Tower. Distantly and indistinctly 
came the muffled popping of guns. 
A copter landed on the Com- 
municator roof. Another. Military 
vehicles. A huge land-tank rum- 
bled up out of a gaping dark hole 
in the street, a hole that appeared 
suddenly, like the open maw of 
some underground beast. The 
tank was being fired upon by the 
defenders. A bomb burst, shat- 
tered a huge corner of the build- 
ing, and masonry and steel went 
shding in a dusty cloud to the 
street. A number of people on the 
sidewalks, caught by surprise, 
were buried and killed under the 
fall. The tank swiveled ponder- 
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ously, and its stubby cannon came 
up and fired. More masonry fell. 
The bodies of men flew like 
specks of dust into the blue and 
evaporated. 

Mugrath turned away, looking 
for Manda. She was gone. Hen- 
nery stood hypnotized by the 
spectacle he had created. Mug- 
rath went after the girl. 

She was just leaving the outer 
room where the monitoring vision 
screen sat on its table. She turned 
and saw him. She ran. Mugrath 
ran after her. 

“Mandal” 

She vanished aiound a corner 
of the corridor. Mugrath halted. 
He was in an octagonal foyer. 
Eight doors stood closed against 
him. But he felt drowned in the 
wake of terrorized thought Manda 
had strewn behind her. The terror 
crashed and battered against his 
perceptions. As if to parallel his 
probing sensitivity, he caught the 
scent of ozone, the lift and fall 
of a vast, swelling sea. Where? 
What? How could it be? The 
scene was clear. He knew the 
ocean, he was a New Englander. 
Not the Atlantic, this sea. A se- 
rene rising and falling, a hypnotic, 
somnolent, lazy and tropical sea, 
this. One wanted to walk in and 
float away, easily and gracefully, 
into . . . what? Oblivion! 

He chose a door on his left. 
Manda stood beliind it. She cow- 
ered away against the wall in the 
wdndowless room. In here, the 
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sound of the palace coup taking 
place across the city was muffled, 
almost indistinguishable. He ig- 
nored Manda, in her crumpled 
brocaded morning gown, with her 
green hair. He looked at Dr. 
Soong, seated at a free-form desk 
on which a small jade Buddha gave 
off delicate incense. 

‘'You are a remarkable man, 
Mugrath,” Soong said gently. 
“How were you made?'* 

Mugrath issued a lashing probe, 
came up against nothing at all. 
Soong smiled. Mugrath did not 
tiy again. 

“A man of wisdom as well as 
of artificial talents,*’ Soong said. 

“You have the same gift as 
mine,** Mugrath said. 

“Precisely.** 

“And the girl?’* 

“Notliing at all. Ignore her, 
please.** 

“She yammers too much.** 

“It is not witliin Manda to con- 
trol herself. She is of no conse- 
quence.'* Soong sat as immobile 
as the jade image before him. 
“You agree that Hennery will be 
the new Protector. But I sense a 
conflict here. You Communicators 
will not give up lightly the con- 
trol you have over tlie population. 
Why did you agree? You will not 
control Hennery." 

“But will you?" 

“I do. I can. I will.** 

“How?" 

“That must remain my humble 
little stratagem." 
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“I can kill you,” Mugrath said. 

“Can you? Try." 

Mugrath made no effort. “Then 
where are we?" 

“A standoff. We must com- 
promise." 

“What do you want?" 

“Ver>' little. Only Hennery, as 
Protector of Texas.” 

“But your people have ignored 
us for almost a century. Why do 
you come here now? What do you 
want? W^c have nothing to offer. 
You have cut us off from the 
mainstream of humanity." 

“Perhaps we wish to invite you 
back with us again." 

“You lie.” 

Soong slirugged. 

“Wliy?” Mugrath asked again. 
“Has the time come to finish what 
was begun a hundred years ago? 
Not with atomic bombs this time, 
but with subversion and slow de- 
cay? Hasn't the rot w^e have lived 
with been enough? Is it too slow 
for you? Or are you learning that 
w^e have conquered our rot, that 
in our povert>" and weakness we 
are finding a new strength?" 
Mugrath paused. 

“Go on,” Soong said quietly. 

“W^e are rediscovering the prin- 
ciples that gave a glory to West- 
ern civilization. Freedom of man, 
freedom of the individual, dignity, 
and the right to walk in the sun- 
light-" 

“Do you do that?” Soong stab- 
bed suddenly. 

Mugrath opened his mouth. 
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shut it, fought confusion within. 

“What else did they do to you, 
Mugrath?” Soong asked. 

“I have been equipped for my 
job.” 

“You are an automaton. Un- 
thinking, except to perform the 
duties you were designed to 
execute.” 

Something shrieked a vehement 
denial in Mugrath s mind. Some- 
thing urged him to listen no more. 
Something suddenly wept. 

His reaction was beyond con- 
trol. He attacked. 

He did not have to move. This 
was a mental weapon he had not 
used before-had, in fact, been 
warned, by the surgeons at the 
medical center not to use except 
in extreme emergency. From his 
mind issued a blast of kinetic 
force that leaped invisibly toward 
the seated Chinese, focusing on 
the man s throat, on neural cen- 
ters in the delicate juncture of 
spine and medulla oblongata. 
Mugrath felt an immediate re- 
action within himself. A weaken- 
ing, a swift draining of vital life 
force that slowed his heart and 
brought a cold dew of ghastly 
perspiration to his craggy face. 

Nothing happened. 

Gasping, Mugrath fell to his 
knees. He did not relent. He felt 
his heart stop, skip, stop again, 
then race with erratic, feeble pul- 
sations. His hands and feet went 
cold. 

Dr. Soong sat unmoved behind 


his desk. Dimly, through darken- 
ing mists, Mugrath perceived the 
shrill yammering of Mandas 
alarm, somewhere behind him. A 
vast pressure grew in his mind, 
tlireatening to burst the knitted 
sutures of his skull. Darkness 
thundered. He summoned the last 
of his strength. 

A thin snapping sound was 
heard in the room. 

Soong's face changed. 

Under the parchment of his 
yellow sldn, the bone yielded to 
irresistible kinetic pressure, dis- 
solving, parting, melting into fluid 
dissolution. Surprise shone briefly 
in the others black, wide eyes. 
Shock and disappointment 
yielded to a moment of ultimate 
terror. Then Soongs head sud- 
denly jerked back, and back 
again, as if some giant hand bent 
it over the carved edge of his 
chair. A thin whistling came from 
his collapsing lungs, and through 
the gray mists of Mugrath s mind 
pierced one shrill mental scream 
of anguish. 

Then Dr. Soong was dead. 

Mugrath remained on hands 
and knees, panting. He shivered 
in the cold sweat that bathed him. 
He listened to the last dying 
echoes in Soongs mind. Satisfac- 
tion? He glimpsed a fading image 
of a placid ocean, blue-green and 
lavender under a warm and be- 
nign sun. Triumph? The image 
was gone almost before he 
grasped it. 
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Mugrath stood up, Manda 
stood where she had been, cower- 
ing, her hand at her throat above 
the stiff upstanding collar of her 
ornate gown. She stared at 
Soongs body, and then at Mug- 
rath. 

‘ Don’t go,” Mugrath whispered. 

She looked at him. “He’s dead?” 

“Yes.” 

“How did— you do it?” 

“Take me to the ocean,” he said. 

“Ocean?” 

“Hunyl” 

He probed. He felt curiously 
wnak. His perception failed. He 
tried again. There was no strength 
left in him. The woman stared, 
her mind a vortex in which all 
useful tliought was drowned. 
Mugrath lifted himself to his 
feet. He leaned against the desk. 
His slight movement made Dr. 
Soong’s body topple sidewise to 
the floor. He paid no attention. 

“Manda, thinki What is all this 
about an ocean? Thinki” 

“Dr. Soong's gift—” 

And then he had it. 

He turned and left her. In the 
octagonal foyer beyond Soong’s 
ofBce, he could hear the exultant 
shouts of victory dimly echoing 
through the building. The revolt 
was successful. Protector Jasper, 
sovereign ruler of tlie Texas Con- 
federation, was dead. Long live 
the new Protector, Henneryl A 
new^ day had dawned. 

Mugratli swallowed acrid dis- 
taste in the back of his throat. A 


trembling of w^eakness still per- 
sisted all through his body as he 
made his way back to Hennery’s 
suite. 

No one was in the room where 
the monitoring system on the 
Communicator screens had been 
installed. Through the plastic 
w^alls came a hubbub of shouting 
men, yelling congratulations. Hen- 
ner>^ w^as in there, tugging at his 
forked beard, smiling with his 
eyes while his mouth hardened 
and his strong nose turned to this 
one and that, marking this man 
for promotion, this man for death. 

Mugratli leaned against the 
w^all in the silent room adjacent 
to Henneiy^’s aerie. He wiped 
sw^eat from his face. He felt a 
squirm of nausea. He told him- 
self he was too weak to go on. 
But through those months in the 
hospital, those long black hours 
on the surgeon’s table, an un- 
breakable chain of command had 
been forged in him, too strong to 
break, too deeply built into the 
fiber of Charles Mugrath for Mug- 
rath to protest. Soong had been 
right. He was an automaton. He 
obeyed orders, notliing more. He 
was not a thinking man any more. 

Tlie automatic relays in his 
mind clicked and protested. You 
are doing what is rightl You have 
your orders. Obey! 

His hands fumbled against the 
striated wall. He found the clev- 
erly concealed lock, a tiny projec- 
tion of design, and turned it, 
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Opened it. The wall slid silently 
aside, exposing the mechanism of 
Dr. Soongs three-dimensional 
painting of the China Sea. Mug- 
rath studied the complex elec- 
tronic components that operated 
the stereoscopic panels. In one 
section a small tape-recorder con- 
trol had been installed. He tore 
out the tape, took it back to tlie 
table where the monitoring mech- 
anism had been attached to the 
regular state vision screen. He 
installed it here and turned on 
the small screen tliat Manda had 
been using to monitor the regular 
broadcasts. 

The sea appeared, the wave 
frozen in slow motion, in sublim- 
inal action. And then the mes- 
sage, hidden, unsuspected, like a 
viper secluded in a garden, from 
Dr. Soong to Protector Hennery. 

Mugrath laughed and sat down. 
The watcher watched, the trapper 
trapped, the hunter turned 
hunted! 

Hennery, by his discovery of 
the subliminal propaganda issued 
by the Communicators, had been 
mo\^ed to rebel against this secret 
indignity. Had been moved to 
blood, and to \iolence. Had risked 
all, even life itself, just to be free 
of the insidious campaign to unite 
all the American confederations. 
Hennery had wanted, in his own 
way, to walk in freedom, the sole 
possessor of his mind and 
tl)oughts. 


And Dr. Soong, with his mar- 
velous gift, had installed in this 
painting precisely the tiling that 
Hennery had rebelled agciinst. 
One web destroyed, the new Pro- 
tector, all unwitting, had been 
woven into the meshes of another. 
And this one under the control of 
Dr. Soong. 

With an angry gesture, Mug- 
rath swept the tape from the 
machine, tore it, tore it again, and 
dropped it into the wall recep- 
tacle that took waste down into 
the basement incinerators. 

Soong was dead. His trap was 
destroyed. Hennery was free. 

Mission accomplished. 

But was it? 

Throughout the city were the 
sounds of rejoicing. Mugrath 
went back to work. Tliere was a 
supply of tape in this office Man- 
da used. It was not difficult to 
analyze the punch mechanism. He 
sat back and thought for a few 
moments, sensing the strengthen- 
ing recovery of his heart and 
body, a refreshment that made 
him feel stronger wath each pass- 
ing moment. Presently he began 
tapping out crisp, brief, repetitive 
messages on the tape. Nothing too 
overt, too strong. But hypnotic 
in their quality, quiet and un- 
assuming, not asking too much; 
stressing the importance of Union 
over Confederation, promising a 
resurgence of strength, a new 
j)lace in the future of humanity if 
only sectional hatreds and suspi- 
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cions could be put aside at last. 

It did not take him long. 

And in a few more moments, 
Mugrath had placed has sublim- 
inal tape within the mechanism 
of Dr. Soong s marvelous gift to 
the new Protector. 

No need to test the three-di- 
mensional painting. He knew it 
would operate and perform its 
function on the mind of the new 
Protector like the slow erosion of 
ceaseless drops of water on stone. 
Daily, Hennery would turn for 
solace to the calm and serenity 
of his prized possession. And 
daily, unknown to him, unsus- 
pected, the messages of the Com- 
municators would reach him. 

It would take time. 

But in the North Union, they 
would be ready for Hennery’s 
overtures toward a closer union of 
the confederations. 

Mugrath left the room. He saw 
that Manda stood proudly beside 
Hennery in the crowded oflBce 
beyond, among the sycophants 
and office seekers kowtowing to 
the forked beard, the fliashing eye, 
the imperial presence of the new 
ruler. He did not join them. His 
somber Puritan clothing was too 
conspicuous this day, wh^ the 
blood of any Communicator man 
in Texas was a signal for rejoic- 
ing. 

He returned to Soongs quar- 
ters. Dr. Soongs clothing fitted 
him well enough. In a few min- 


utes, unnoticed and unmissed, he 
was on the roof, walking toward 
his copter parked among the 
many machines— most of them 
military— on the flight pad. 

The sun was warm. The sky 
was clear and blue, peaceful, un- 
blemished. Mugrath looked up. 
Beyond was the ocean of space, 
ruled by others just as long-dead 
England had once ruled the ocean 
seas of earth. And unseen but 
there, nevertheless, the forbidding 
sign: No Americans allowed! 

Some day that would be 
changed. 

Mugrath looked out over the 
city, at the charred and smoking 
ruins of the Communicator 
Tower. He should feel happy, 
contented with the accomplish- 
ment of his mission. Then whence 
came these vague and formless 
sadnesses, this stir of questioning, 
of right and wrong? He won- 
dered why he wanted to weep. 

Again he became aware of the 
inflexible net of forged obedience 
skilfully built into him by sur- 
geons’ scalpels. What difference 
did it make? But it made a differ- 
ence. These strange storms, these 
stresses of pulling and pushing 
within him, as the man he once 
was still struggled feebly against 
the man he had become, were in- 
tolerable. He felt the burden of 
a great, overwhelming sorrow rise 
vuthin him. 

And Mugrath sat down and 
wept for himself and the world. 
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Devotion 

by KIT REED 

H.VRRY FaBMER loved HIS TEETH. 

His love began when they first 
came in, strong and white, in the 
wake of his scraggly baby teeth. 
It grew each time a motlier 
looked at his brilliant mouth and 
pushed her youngster, one of his 
playmates, to a round of milk or 
another session with tlie tooth- 
brush. It came into full flower the 
year he bit one of his grade- 
school antagonists and became tlie 
hero of his class. It flourished in 
the years svlien women looked at 
him and said, *'\Vhat a beautiful 
smile!” Now, in the winter of his 
life, it was at its strongest, for the 
teeth had remained faithful to 
him over the years. 

Each morning he stood in front 
of the chromed mirror in the 
guest house and smiled a good 


morning to them. ("Happy day, 
beauties,” he said.) They seemed 
to tingle under his triumphant 
tongue as he ran it around his 
mouth, greeting each tooth in its 
turn. When he brushed them, he 
could hardly wait to w»ash tlie 
foam away so he could look at 
them again and receive, in the 
mirror, a reassuring morning 
smile. He carried a small tooth- 
brush on a clip like a pencil in 
his coat, and a small packet of 
dentifrice in his w^allet. When he 
felt even tlie lightest film coming 
over them, he excused himself 
from the lunch table or the shuffle- 
board court or wherever he hap- 
pened to be and went to have his 
moment alone with them, brush- 
ing them to a lustrous shine. 
("Happy? Isn't tliat better?” they 
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always twinkled back at him). 

Mrs. Grans trom, who lived on 
the same floor of the guest house 
in St. Petersburg, always said 
Harry Farmer had cxnne to Flor- 
ida just because it was a better 
climate for his teeth. She told the 
world he gave them sunbaths, but 
he noticed she couldn’t help look- 
ing at him admiringly when he 
was laughing at her taunts or bit- 
ing into a succulent hard roll. 

He twitted Mrs. Granstrom 
about her gold inlays and her 
back-molar bridge, and he smiled 
at her especially broadly on days 
when she had just come back 
from having the grips on her 
bridge filed down or her abscessed 
tooth drained again. He laughed 
off her attempts to ply him with 
candy; he knew she wanted to 
get at his teeth. On the one occa- 
sion when she aimed a ceramic 
palm tree at his mouth, he called 
her a vindictive old woman, but 
he was ready with his smile soon 
afterward and she seemed to 
cheer up under the gleam of his 
beautiful teeth. 

She had to admit to herself, he 
was sure, that she was proud to 
go down to the shuffleboard club 
on his arm. 

“How many other men are 
there here who are in their late 
sixties and still have all their own 
teeth?*’ he would ask. “Not a cav- 
ity, not a blemish,” he’d go on, 
and before he’d gotten to the 
court where they were to play. 
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he’d have opened his mouth for at 
least one awestruck newcomer. 

“You old fool, you know you’re 
seventy-two,” Mrs. Granstrom 
would hiss (she’d never deny the 
part about the teeth). 

“Ah, but this mouth of mine is 
in its twenties,” he’d say. 

Usually when he said that she’d 
pick up her stick and start batter- 
ing her shuffleboard disc. 

In Harry Farmer’s seventy-sec- 
ond winter ( his tenth in St. Peters- 
burg), tragedy struck. 

Mrs. Granstrom went down to 
the shuffleboard courts alone that 
day. She’d spent the earlier part 
of the morning chirping outside 
Harry’s room, but she’d had no 
answer, even when she’d opened 
the door a crack and playfully 
thrown her green eyeshade in. 
Finally, when the sun had begun 
to get high and the hour had 
come when everybody would be 
on the courts, she had tramped 
down alone, in a fury, without 
her eyeshade or even a broad 
straw hat to protect herself from 
the sun. 

She played several games with 
a new group of people before she 
spotted Harry, hustling down to 
meet her. 

“Where’ve you been?” she 
crackled at him. “You know these 
people aren’t our set at all, and 
I’ve had to spend the entire 
morning with them.” 

“Sorry, Martha,” Harry mum- 
bled, ducking his head. 
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Tliey played several more 
games before Mrs. Granstrom no- 
ticed that the once-proud Harry, 
who had bared his head and his 
smile to the sun for ten winters, 
was playing, head down, with her 
eyeshade on. 

He hardly talked dimng lunch. 
He left the table several times, 
and when he came back he 
ducked his head and wouldn't 
smile. 

They were on their way to the 
Roque Club when Mrs. Gran- 
strom couldn't stand it any longer. 
He was dragging his feet on the 
pavement, head down, like a man 
with something to be ashamed of. 

"‘Harry, what in hell's the mat- 
ter with you?" 

He looked up, frightened. “Not 
herel" 

“Well then, where? Let's get 
on home so you can tell me about 
it." 

“No, no. Not now. They’d sus- 
pect, if we didn’t go along for 
roque and on dovm to the Pier 
for the covered dish supper. Not 
now.” 

“All right, Harry, not now, but 
I want to know what’s troubling 
you before we get one day older." 

“You will, Martha, You will." 
He hesitated. “Youll laugh." 

Mrs. Granstrom found it hard 
to live through the rest of the day. 
Finally, after they’d dined on the 
Pier and walked once around Mir- 
ror Lake, they went back to the 
guest house. Most guests went to 


their rooms for a few minutes be- 
fore they came downstairs to pass 
the rest of their evening in the 
rockers on the front porch, so it 
was a good time for them to slip 
inside Harry Farmer’s room. 

“Now, Harry. What in helFs 
the matter with you?” 

He tiptoed to the windo\\’S and 
drew the shades. He opened his 
door once and peered out, quick- 
ly, into the hall. He drew her over 
into a corner and looked into her 
face. His eyes were haggard. 

‘They're loose!” he said sepul- 
chrally. There was no need for 
him to explain. 

Mrs. Granstrom, who was jeal- 
ous of his teeth, almost told him 
she was glad, but she managed to 
keep quiet for a minute. Finally 
she spoke. 

“Oh, Harry." 

“It’s true," he said brokenly, 
“How can I live through this?" 

“Maybe there's notliing wrong." 
Jealousy or no, she hated to see 
him like this. “Maybe a quick 
visit to the dentist would straight- 
en things out, Harry. Tliey prob- 
ably aren't loose at all. Just your 
nerves." 

“Martha . , He paused and, 
painfully, came out with it. “I’ve 
been to the . . . dentist, I went 
up to Plant City last Wednesday— 
that time when I said I was play- 
ing golf in Tampa— and . . ." It 
was almost too much for him. 
“They’re loose. Martha, whatll I 
do?" 
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“You’ll manage, Harry. They’ll 
give you treatments that’ll tighten 
them up in no time.” 

“Oh, Martha.” He v^ras a man 
tormented. “They’re loose because 
I’m sick and theyU all haw to be 

pulledr 

She was dumbfounded, 

“Martha . . He was almost 
crying now. “Martha, I can’t live 
without them.” 

“Harry, they’ll give you a new 
pair so fine you’ll be glad you lost 
the old ones.” 

“Martha, they’re my teeth. I 
love themi I mean I can’t live 
without them!” His lower lip was 
quivering. 

“There, there, Harry. You won’t 
have to do without them. You can 
use your false ones to eat with— 
any old fool can eat with his teeth, 
or smile with them, but how many 
men can have them all, perfect 
as the day they were minted, on 
his mantel for the rest of his life? 
Just think: no danger of chipping 
one in a fall or of breaking it by 
biting into a piece of glass or 
bone— no danger of cavities— you 
know, a man of your age just 
might get a cavity, if he were just 
the teeniest bit careless about 
what he fed his teeth, even 
once. . . .” 

Harry brightened. 

“What I mean, Harry, is that 
you can have them with you al- 
ways, where you can see them 
without having to run to the mir- 
ror every time you want them.” 


She looked at him craftily. “See, 
Harry?” 

Harry sniflSed a little, but his 
eyes were brighter. 

“Tell you what, Harry: the day 
you get those teeeth pulled. I’ll 
give you a velvet case”— she 
glanced up, and when she saw 
the tentative hope come into his 
eyes, she plunged on— “A velvet 
case with a glass top, so you can 
look in.” She watched him care- 
fully, and when she saw his teeth 
begin to glimmer in the beginning 
of a tentative smile, she surged 
in a crescendo. “Just think, Harry 
—you can see tliem, roots and alir 
Mrs. Granstrom turned her eyes 
to the heavens and sighed. He’d 
shut up now. 

“Oh, Martha.” He smiled trem- 
ulously. “But— what can I say to 
the people down at the shuffle- 
board court? What would they 
do if they thought I’d lost my 
teeth? They’d crucify me, 
Martha!” 

“Harry, don’t you worry about 
a thing.” 

It was all done very discreetly. 
They told everybody he was go- 
ing to visit his aunt in the coun- 
try, so nobody was surprised when 
he left town right spang in the 
midst of the tourist season. They 
handled it carefully, so nobody at 
all had to know the terrible or- 
deal he was going through; no- 
body at all had to know his 
shame. When he came back, he 
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looked the same as ever (a little 
paler, a little thinner, perhaps), 
except that he had a brand new 
set of teeth, made in the image of 
the others. Nobody ever knew his 
disgrace. 

But from the day he got back, 
he changed. He kept more and 
more to his room, coming out 
later each morning, spending less 
time at the shuffleboard courts 
and the Roque Club. 

“Poor thing,” Mrs. Granstrom 
thought. “He must be having a 
terrible time getting used to his 
teeth.” 

He was having a terrible time 
getting used to his teeth. He never 
told Mrs. Granstrom about it, but 
once he spent a whole morning 
trying to put his old teeth, his 
first teeth, his only beloved teeth, 
into his mouth again. (‘If things 
could only be the same between 
us,” he mourned). When, de- 
feated, he had gone back to the 
bedside table for his false teeth, 
he had had the devils own time 
finding them. Finally he dis- 
covered them, hidden in the shag 
rug by his bed. They bit his toe. 

Harry Farmer resented his false 
teeth, and he knew they resented 
him. In the first few nights they 
were together, he wasn’t able to 
sleep for their clicking in his head. 
When he took them out, they 
rattled in the glass until all hoiurs, 
until finally he had to put the 
glass itself under the bed where 
he couldn’t hear them. 


They pinched his raw, lonely 
gums unmercifully, and they 
made him gag every time he tried 
to brag about his true teeth. They 
tickled his mouth the first few 
times he tried to take nourish- 
ment. Once they bit his tongue. 

Poor lonely, loving Harry Far- 
mer kept his true teeth, his best- 
beloved teeth, in the jewel case 
Mrs. Granstrom had provided, on 
the table at the head of his bed. 
He reached out each night and 
opened the lid of the case, fon- 
dling each tooth in the dark. 
( “There, tliere, bicuspid—you’re 
still with me. Now, molar . . .”) 
By this time, he had begun taking 
his false teeth out each night. He 
carefully skirted the glass where 
they were kept in the little visits 
his hands made to tlie easeful of 
true teeth. 

One of his worst trials came on 
the day when a newcomer to the 
shuflBeboard courts, who had 
heard about Harry’s wonderful 
teeth, asked him to open his 
mouth. 

“You’re mighty fresh,” Harry 
bluffed. 

“I think you're lyin' about them 
teeth. That's what I think,” the 
newcomer said. 

“Humph,” Harry said. And he 
opened his moutli. Miraculously, 
the false teeth hugged his gums, 
looking enough like his own to 
satisfy the would-be sightseer. 

“Thanks,” Harry mumbled. 

“WTiat?” the stranger said. 
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Harry’s false teeth wiggled a 
little in his mouth, and snuggled 
closer to his gums. 

Loneher than usual that night, 
Harry reached out for the velvet 
case, hoping his teeth would com- 
fort him in the dark. “Here’s 
Harry, teeth. Did you miss me?” 
Something hard clamped down on 
his fingers. He yipped and jumped 
to turn on the lamp. 

Looking pink and resentful in 
the light, his false teeth dung to 
his finger. He pried them off and 
puzzled over it until he went to 
sleep, positive he had put them 
in their glass before turning out 
the light. 

The final indignity of the false 
teeth came the next night, when 
Harry reached out to give a fare- 
well caress to his own, true teeth 
and found the false ones nestled 
next to them in the velvet box. 

“This has to stop,” be said, tap- 
ping the false teeth with his finger, 
“You have your nerve, dimbing 
in there with my best teeth.” He 
started to throw them in the far 
comer of the room, but he re- 
membered his bare gums. “I 
might need you, in case there’s a 
fire or something — nobody must 
ever see me without teeth.” He 
put the velvet box with the true 
teeth out of harm s way, on the 
mantel. “Not for long, teeth. Good 
night.” 

Not having them next to him at 
night made a change in his life. 
The next day he met Mrs. Gran- 


strom at the usual time on the 
front porch. 

“I can’t go with you at all to- 
day, Martha.” 

“Why in hell not?” 

“I— I just can’t, Martha.” 

“I bet it’s those damn teeth of 
yours. Why can’t you let them 
alone?” 

He dropped his head and 
turned away. “I can’t, that’s all.” 

She looked after him. “Well,” 
she thought philosophically. 
“Time heals all wounds. He’ll get 
over it.” She frowned ominously. 
“He’d better.” She drew herself 
up furiously. “Those things have 
come between us long enough.” 

“I’m back— I’m here.” Harry 
bounded to the mantel in his room 
and spent the morning stroking 
his teeth, talking to them. When 
the false teeth began to pinch his 
gums resentfully, he took them 
out and put them on the floor in 
the far comer, turned toward the 
wall. “Niiisshe, nishe. Hummn, 
humm,” he said to the true teeth. 
When he gave them a regretful 
final pat and got ready to go to 
lunch, he found his false teeth on 
the shag rug by his bed. They had 
worked their way across the floor, 
heading toward him. 

“Calm down,” he told them 
curtly. 

That afternoon Harry went to 
the Roque Club to meet Mrs. 
Granstrom, but he was so lonely 
the whole time for his teeth that 
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he vowed he’d spend all day every 
day at home with them from then 
on. 

From then oh, he did. Mrs. 
Granstrom seethed. She took to 
asking him when he was going to 
come back to civihzation, and 
hinting broadly about T-E-E-T-H 
around people who were liable to 
catch on to Harry’s secret. Finally, 
in a fury because she’d found no 
suitable partner to replace Harry 
on the shuffleboard court, she 
threatened his teeth. 

‘I’m going to get those teeth, 
and I’m going to stop this foolish- 
ness,” she said, heading toward 
the stair. 

“Martha, you will notl” Furious, 
Harry was there before her. They 
exchanged heated words— she in- 
sulted his teeth and he passed 
some uncomplimentary remarks 
about her form on the shufBe- 
board court and the green eye- 
shade which she seemed more 
than passingly fond of. 

“Harry, I’m warning you— and 
I’m warning those teethi” 

“You wouldn’t dare,” he said 
coldly, and he turned and went 
up the stairs. 

The next day after breakfast 
Harry went back to his room to 
commune with his teeth. He liked 
that hour of the morning best be- 
cause he knew there was no one 
in the guest house— and because 
he knew Mrs. Granstrom and her 
cruel thoughts were at the shuffle- 
board court several blocks away. 


He was turning over an incisor 
with his finger, admiring its 
smooth length, when he heard 
his door open. 

“Well, of all the disgusting 
things.” Mrs. Granstrom was 
enormous in the doorway. “I 
thought you worried up here, or 
took your false teeth out, or cried 
—but this is one of the most dis- 
gusting things . . .” 

“I’ll thank you to get out,” 
Harry said haughtily, but the 
sounds he emitted were somewhat 
different. He would never forgive 
her for seeing him without his 
teeth. 

Laughing evilly, Mrs. Gran- 
strom backed toward the door. 
“Harry,” she said, “those teeth 
ought to be done away with. Put 
in your false teeth and behave 
like a normal person.” 

“Gol” he stormed, and pointed 
toward the hallway. 

She went. 

Too disturbed to eat, Harry 
went to bed early, putting his 
false teeth in their glass by his 
bedside, saying a last goodnight 
to his true teeth, still in their vel- 
vet case on the mantel. Soothed 
by counting bicuspid, molar and 
incisor, running his mind over 
their shapes, he went to sleep. 

‘Tou;/” 

Harry was wakened by a 
scream and a crash. Frantic, he 
turned on the light. 

One glance told the story. 
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Mrs. Granstrom lay, felled, by 
the mantel, still groping out for 
the box which held Harry Far- 
mers true teeth, still clasping the 
hammer she had intended to use 
to demolish them. Still locked in 
her ankle, wilh'ng to do anything 
to gain favor with their master, 
even to protecting their rivals, 
were Harry Farmers vahant little 
false teeth. 

Withered by Harry Farmers 
glance of loathing, Mrs. Gran- 
strom heaved herself to her feet 
^d lurched out of the room. The 
false teeth, badly injured by their 
fall, dropped from her leg as she 
passed the shag rug. She managed 
to grind one comer of them under 
her heel as she limped away. 

Stunned, Harry sat down on the 
floor to think. For a mad moment, 
he thought of donning a mourn- 
ing shroud made from his cover- 
let and taking to his bed for tlie 
rest of his life. His false teeth 
were shattered beyond repair and 
his tme teeth— well, what had his 
true teeth done to protect them- 
selves or him? Nothing. They'd 
forsaken him; they'd simply . . . 
dropped out after he’d given them 
a lifetime of love and care. There 
was nothing to live for. 
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Ah, but if he stayed in his room, 
somebody down at the shuffle- 
board court would be bound to 
hear about Harry's shame. That 
fresh fellow who hadn't believed 
his stories about his teeth would 
begin to talk, and then Mrs. 
Granstrom would . . . 

Besides, a fellow had to eat. 
Perhaps he could sneak out at 
night, go to Plant City while it 
was still dark, get his false teeth 
replaced. 

In the meantime . . . 

He got up and walked to the 
door, where his badly wounded 
false teeth lay, spent after their 
act of bravery. He picked them 
up and stroked them, musing. 

‘Tou stood by me, even when 
you thought I could never . . . feel 
anything for you; and my tr— first 
teeth, those other teeth, deserted 
me to begin vdth. You deserve 
the best, old teeth. . . ." 

Smiling, mumbling through his 
gums, he topk the false teeth to 
the mantel, cupping them protect- 
ively in liis hand. He opened the 
velvet case. With a gay, reckless 
wave of the hand, he swept his 
first teeth into the trash and de- 
posited the valiant little false ones 
in their place. 
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Services, Incorporated 

by ROG PHILLIPS 

“That’s all right, Joe. I know 
you would if you could. Thanks 
anyway.” Bill Nealy, his handsome 
face etched with discouragement, 
started to turn away. 

“Wait a minute. Bill,” Joe said. 

Bill turned back. Joe seemed to 
be hesitating about something. 
He studied Bill with his narrow- 
set eyes, his thin lips curved 
downward. Those eyes bothered 
Bill. They seemed to be small 
black peepholes to eternity. He 
had just met Joe a week ago and 
knew nothing about him, not even 
his last name. Hitting up practi- 
cally a stranger for a loan was 
plain desperation. 

“You’re really in a spot?” Joe 
said. “I just happened to think of 
a possibility . . .” 

“I’m at the point where I’ll try 
anything,” Bill Nealy said. 

Joe seemed to come to a deci- 
sion. “OK,” he said. “You might 
be accepted. It’s a thing called 


Services, Incorporated. Just a post 
oflBce box. An easy number. Three 
sixes. Main Post OflBce. If they 
accept you they’ll straighten out 
your finances, help you get a bet- 
ter job.” 

“Say I” Bill said. “That sounds 
all right! Thanks.” 

“Don’t thank me,” Joe mur- 
mured, his thin lips curving into 
a smile. “And don’t say who sent 
you. If the man who contacts you 
wants to know, say you just heard 
about it in a conversation and 
don’t remember who said it. 
OK?” 

“Sure,” Bill said. “Ill see you 
around. And if this works out I 
won’t forget you, pal.” 

Bill Nealy pushed out of Mick 
Costino’s cigar shop and went 
back to the oflBce. Joe was a 
strange guy, he thought as he 
rode up in the crowded elevator. 
Hard to tell what nationality. If 
there was such a thing as an 
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extraterrestial he would say Joe 
was one of those, but that was 
comic-strip junk. He liked the 
guy, in spite of his narrow-set 
eyes. He had wanted to tell Joe 
all his troubles and at the same 
time had a feeling Joe knew all 
about them. 

In his cubbyhole office he drag- 
ged out his typewriter and wrote: 

Dear Sir: 

I am desperately in need 
of financial assistance. A 
mutual friend suggested 
you to me. I can be reached 
during business hours at 
the offices of Adwrite in 
the 184 Wabash Building. 
My home phone is GL 7-5884. 

It was only ten o'clock. Was 
there a chance he could get ac- 
tion right away? He hastily ad- 
dressed the envelope, sealed the 
note in it, and walked over to the 
main post oflSce. At tlie informa- 
tion window they agreed to put 
it in box 666 right away. 

There was nothing to do now 
but wait. Back at the 184 building 
he delayed going upstairs, pushed 
into the greasy spoon instead for 
a sweet roll and coffee, and tried 
to prepare himself for failure. No 
one was going to go out of his 
way to help him. It would be like 
it had been with the bank and 
the loan company. 

“Now, Mr. Nealy, you say your 
take-home pay is this and your 
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bills are that, leaving this much 
for living expenses. You have a 
wife and a ten-month-old son. 
You can't possibly get by on less 
than such-and-such for living ex- 
penses and remain healthy. That 
leaves . . . hmm . . . three dollars 
and ten cents a montli. You see 
how impossible it is? We don’t 
doubt your integrity, but there 
must be ability to pay. You under- 
stand that?” So this would be the 
same old cracked record. 

Damn damn damn. Damn the 
rat race of scraping along. Damn 
the day he had gotten the inspir- 
ation of getting some of the debts 
paid off by betting on the horses. 
Two bucks, two bucks. He had 
been two bucksed to death and 
had to miss payments and get be- 
hind on the rent. 

Bill Nealy gulped the last of 
his coffee and got in line at the 
cashier’s counter. 

Upstairs tlie switchboard girl 
called to him that someone was 
on the line for him. Bill almost 
ran to his cubbyhole oflBce. He 
found it hard to breathe as he 
picked up his phone— but not 
from shoitness of breath. 

“Mr. Nealy?” It was a male 
voice with a noticeable hvang to 
it. ‘This is Mr. Scratch. Of Serv- 
ices, Incorporated.” 

Bill Nealy studied the man 
across the table from him at the 
Alt Heidelberg with a mixture of 
feelings. 
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“Is the steak all right, Mr. 
Nealy?” Mr. Scratch asked. 

“Excellent,” Bill said. “You 
know, you look quite a bit like 
Walter Huston in his screen por- 
trayal of the Devil.” 

“The other way around,” Mr. 
Scratch said, expertly lifting a sur- 
prising pile of green peas on the 
end of his knife and shoving them 
into his mouth. “Intentional,” he 
added through the peas and his 
long yellowed teeth with a smile. 
“As an advertising man yourself, 
you can understand that I 
couldn’t let that golden opportun- 
ity for authenticity go to v^te.” 

Bill Nealy slowly laid his fork 
beside his plate. 

“Something wrong, Mr. Nealy?” 
Mr. Scratch asked, carving a large 
chunk oflF the thick juicy steak on 
his plate. 

“No, of course not,” Bill said 
with quiet bitterness. ‘"Its a pat- 
tern. Yesterday I had a tip that 
was authentic. I put my last fifty 
dollars on a horse that was certain 
to win. It was a fixed race. Noth- 
ing could go wrong. In the stretch 
it was five lengths ahead. Then 
the horse broke its leg.” Bill 
waved a hand vaguely. “Just like 
thatl” he said thinly. “Now, to- 
day, I hear about a something 
called Services, Incorporated that 
can straighten out my mess, get 
me a job with enough money to 
live on. It should be possible to 
do that. I’m young, not too dumb, 
and more than willing to cooper- 
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ate. I’m full of hope like I was 
yesterday. And what do I draw 
out of the bet?” Bill shook his head 
in defeat and said bitterly, “A 
nut. A plain screwball. Too bad 
you don’t think you’re Christ, you 
could go over to the Tribune and 
demand that they announce your 
second coining. I understand they 
get an average of one a week.” 
Bill pushed his chair back. 
“Thanks for the lunch, anyway.” 

“But if I were to give you the 
money you need— and more?” Mr. 
Scratch said, grinning. 

“And have your keeper make 
me give it back?” Bill said. 

“Suppose I could convince you,” 
Mr. Scratch said softly, leaning 
forward, his small eyes dancing. 
“Would you give me a chance to 
prove it? No obligation to do busi- 
ness involved?” 

“I’ll give you ten minutes,” Bill 
said coldly. “Uh, excuse me a 
minute. Be right back.” He got up 
and hurried away. 

Mr. Scratch exchanged a know- 
ing glance with a tall man stand- 
ing near tlie door to the men’s 
room toward which Bill was head- 
ing, then took out a toothpick and 
began absently picking his teeth. 

BiD Nealy went past the tall 
man without noticing him, and 
pushed open the door to the men’s 
room. Inside, he became aware 
he was alone. Stall doors stood 
open, white tile gleamed from the 
reflection of soft ceiling lights, 
muted sounds came from the res- 
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taurant The insistent call of na- 
ture suddenly vanished. That 
alone was remarkable. But tliere 
was an aura of unreality here in 
tlie men s room, and suddenly 
Bill's eyes widened and a chill 
prickled his scalp. On tlie wliite 
tile floor just inside one of the 
stalls lay a black leather billfold. 

He pounced on it. As he 
straightened the outer door 
opened noisily and a tall man en- 
tered. Bill stepped inside tlie stall 
and pulled the door shut. With 
trembling fingers he explored the 
billfold, then stared in incredu- 
lous disbelief at what he found. 

One bill. One lousy ten-dollar 
bill. A snorting laugh of disgust 
escaped his lips. For one second 
there ... For one second he had 
been positive Mr. Scratch was the 
Devil and the billfold would be 
crammed with thousand-dollar 
bills. 

He shoved tlie billfold in his 
pocket and left the stall. He didn't 
notice the tall man, nor the look 
of pity in his eyes. Outside the 
men's room he hesitated a mo- 
ment. He was never quite sure 
afterwards why he didn't at that 
point simply walk out of the place 
and go back to work. Instead, he 
made his way back to the table 
and sat down with a poker face. 
Glancing at his watch significant- 
ly, he said, ‘‘All right, Mr. Scratch, 
I'll give you ten minutes." 


said, ‘T used good yankee sense." 

“WTiat do you mean?" Bill 
Nealy asked innocently. 

“Well," Mr. Scratch said, flick- 
ing his toothpick half way across 
the plush diningroom, “if you had 
discovered more than ten dollars 
in the billfold you wouldn't have 
come back to the table, and if 
you had discovered less you 
w^ouldn't have enough to profit 
from that longshot this after- 
noon.” 

Bill Nealy stared at Mr. Scratch 
for several minutes in silence. 
Finally he shook his head slowdy 
in w^onderment. “I’m half inclined 
to believe you,” he said. 

“Then you'll make a bcUgain 
witli me?" Mr. Scratch said quick- 
ly, a greedy light in his eyes. 

“It's crazy!" Bill Nealy pro- 
tested. “This is the twentietli cen- 
tury, we have Sputniks and— and 
psychology!" 

“So what?" Mr. Scratch said. 
“They don't bother me half so 
much as social security and in- 
come taxes. Records, records. By 
the way, let me warn you that 
you mustn't forget to report as 
taxable income the fifteen hun- 
dred dollars you're going to win 
this afternoon." 

“I'm going to win?' Bill said 
skeptically. 

“Well . . Mr. Scratch hedged. 
“It's only a little complicated. 
Youll win if you agree to do busi- 
ness \vith me if you win. Otlier- 
w’ise not.” 


“You must admit.” Mr. Scratch 
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“My soul?” Bill said, amused. 

“In a manner of speaking you 
might say so. Symbolisms change 
with the times, legends don’t.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Probably nothing. The legend 
is close enough to go on.” 

“How long do I get everything 
I want?” Bill asked, then added, 
‘Its just an academic question.” 

“Oh, rd be quite fair,” Mr. 
Scratch said. “Not definite, but 
fair. At least eighteen years, may- 
be as long as twenty-four.” 

“Hmm,” Bill said. “My son 
would be grown up, I could see 
that my wife had an income.” 

“I was taking all that into con- 
sideration, Mr. Nealy.” 

“I suppose you’ll want me to 
sign my name in blood—” 

“Nopel” Mr. Scratch peeped. 
“Your word is good enough.” 

“Its a deal then,” Bill said 
quickly, pushing back his chair 
again. “What’s the horse?” 

“Dark Angel in the fifth,” Mr. 
Scratch said, and, as Bill started 
away, “Mind you, even I’m not 
perfect. Dark Angel could lose, 
but if she does I’ll make it good 
out of my own pocket. And one 
thing more . . .” 

‘Tfes?” Bill said impatiently. 

“I don't start working for you 
until the money gets in yoiur 
hands. Don’t blame me for any- 
thing that happens between now 
and then.” 

“Dark Angel in the fifth?” Mick 
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Costino said, his dark eyes flick- 
ing over the ten-dollar bill. He 
dropped it on the counter and 
went to wait on a man in front 
who bought some cigars, then 
came back and picked it up again. 
“Sure you want to throw this 
down the sewer? Everybody 
knows Dark Angel hasn’t got over 
her sprained ligament. They 
haven’t even posted odds on her. 
Of course, they’ll have to if any- 
one places a bet.” 

“Take the bet or tell me where 
I can place it,” Bill said, glancing 
around in search of Joe. 

“I’ll take it,” Mick Costino said. 
He grinned wickedly. “Like tak- 
ing candy from a baby.” He went 
to the wall phone. When he came 
back he made out a stub. “Hun- 
dred and fifty to one odds,” he 
grunted. “I’ll give you the same 
odds you can’t throw a hand 
grenade from out in the street 
and hit Moscow.” 

“Thanks,” Bill said, pocketing 
the stub. “Maybe I’ll take that bet 
—tomorrow. By the way, have you 
seen Joe? You know. Funny look- 
ing guy with narrow-set brown 
eyes. Hangs around—” 

“Haven’t seen him.” Mick Cos- 
tino smiled and said, “So long, 
sucker.” 

Bill Nealy was jumpy going 
back to the oflBce. So far Mr. 
Scratch was right on the beam. If 
Dark Angel came in she would 
pay fifteen hundred dollars. But 
where did Joe fit into this? Was 
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Joe one of Mr. Scratchs agents? 
Probably. 

Work went slow. At two thirty 
Bill called home. He let the phone 
ring five times. Lett a didn’t an- 
swer, so finally he hung up. He 
hoped the ringing hadn’t dis- 
turbed little Jimmy. It was Jim- 
my’s nap time. Maybe Letta had 
run down to the supennarket to 
do her shopping. 

Of course she had! This was 
Tuesday. It had l:>een foolish of 
him to forget and call her. Maybe 
Jimmy woke up when the phone 
rang. He would cry . . . 

To get rid of his uneasiness Bill 
plunged all the harder into his 
work, and made fair progress. 
After a while a darned good idea 
for the ad hit him. He worked it 
out, and before he knew it it was 
a quarter after five. 

He thrust out of tlie oflBce, his 
sweaty hand in his pocket clutcli- 
ing the bet stub, and let himself 
be compressed into the sardine- 
can elevator for a free-fall drop 
to the lobby. 

He risk<^ his life dodging 
across the street against a red 
light and hurried to the cigar 
store. Inside, Mick Costino met 
him vidth a bright grin. 

^‘Boy, you made it!” Mick 
shouted. ‘Talk about falling in 
an outhouse!” He counted out the 
fifteen hundred in worn fifty- 
dollar bills, stacking tliem on the 
glass top of the cigar display. 
“Made turf history,” he remark^ 
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soulfully. “Somehow Dark Angel 
picked up a practically three- 
legged sprint that was a sight to 
see. She came down the home 
stietch with that game leg wav- 
ing all over the place, and passed 
Storm King and Mudflats like they 
were going the other way, to win 
by a length and a half!” 

“Thanks,” Bill Nealy said, stuff- 
ing the thiity fifty-dollar bills in 
his pocket and feeling very 
strange. 

He turned— and Mr. Scratch 
stood in his way, looking very 
imSatan-like and very New Eng- 
landish in a double-breasted blue 
serge suit and home-ironed white 
shirt two sizes too large for his 
leathered neck. 

“Congratulations, Nealy,” Mr. 
Scratch said. “The reason I didn’t 
wait until you were out on the 
street is that there’s a little trou- 
ble. Your ^vife was struck by a 
car tliis afternoon and is at tlie 
emergency hospital, still uncon- 
scious.” 

“Good God!” Bill Nealy said, 
almost collapsing. “I’ve got to get 
to her!” 

“Not just yet,” Mr. Scratch said. 
“First there’s little Jimmy to think 
of, all alone in the apartment and 
awake since your phone call woke 
him up at two thii^. He’s messed 
and hungry, and has been crying 
a solid streak since then.” 

“He can stand it another hour 
wthout dying,” Bill said, trying to 
get around Mr. Scratch. 
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‘But why not have the girl next 
door tend to him?*' Mr. Scratch 
said, unmoving. “You can call her 
and tell her where to find the 
spare key. IVe already looked up 
the phone number. It’s G L seven, 
five nine four six. There’s the 
phone on tlie wall behind you. 
Itll only take a minute. She’s 
home. You know who she is, the 
girl witli tlie corner off one of her 
front teeth.” 

“Yes,” Bill said, remembering 
tlie girl. He had seen her several 
times in tlie two years he had 
lived at the apartment. About six- 
teen now, rather plain, with brown 
hair and no real distinguishing 
points except that cliipped tooth. 
In a way it made her rather at- 
tractive. 

“Her name’s Mable,” Mr. 
Scratch said while Bill was dial- 
ing the number. 

The phone at the otlier end 
rang once, and then her voice 
sounded. Bill explained quickly 
what had happened and de- 
scribed where to find the key. 

“Of course, Mr. Nealy,” Mable 
said. “The poor little fellow. I’ll 
take care of him right away. 
Don’t you worry one bit. You go 
to your wife. I’ll look after things.” 

“Thanks,” Bill choked grate- 
fully, and slammed the receiver. 

“Let’s hurry now,” Mr. Scratch 
said with a trace of anxiety. “Let- 
ta’s near death. I can save her, 
but it will be nip and tuck. I 
really should have done some- 
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thing for her sooner. But a bnr- 
gain’s a bargain, you know. I do 
think,” he added accusingly as 
they rushed out to the street, 
“that you might have come to pick 
up your winnings sooner. I hinted 
plain enough, you know.” 

“I know,” Bill groaned. 

The taxi trip out of the Chicago 
Loop was nothing less than mirac- 
ulous. 

TrafiBc was at a standstill, but 
somehow the driver managed to 
keep going a steady thirty-five 
miles an hour, swinging to the 
wrong side of the street with utter 
disdain for oncoming cars, which 
seemed always to be halted by 
red liglits or traffic cops. 

Mr. Scratch relaxed in the seat 
beside Bill Nealy and watched 
things as though it were his first 
visit to Chicago. His small eyes 
were bright with interest, the 
toothpick between his lips gy- 
rated now and then as he shifted 
it 

Bill sat forward on the edge of 
the seat, tense with worry all the 
way. Once Mr. Scratch said, “Re- 
lax. I’m on the job now.” But he 
said it as fliough he knew it 
wouldn’t do any good. 

At the hospital Bill learned that 
no, they had no record of a Mrs. 
Nealy, yes, a woman traflBc vic- 
tim had been brought in at two 
thirty-five, still unidentified, no, 
she had not yet regained con- 
sciousness, and yes, he could see 
if it was his wife. 
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Bill waved a fistful of fifty- 
dollar bills under starched noses 
like lettuce, and the starched 
noses sniffed in disdain hke rab- 
bit noses, but suddenly there were 
plenty of such noses to wave the 
fistful of fifty-dollar bills under 
and he was Mr. Nealy and the 
hospital was a smooth machine 
that functioned swiftly. 

Technicians murmured such 
phrases as broken ribs, punctured 
lungs, internal bleeding, then 
rushed to take new x-rays. Mr. 
Scratch stayed in the background, 
his eyes squinted up, the tooth- 
pick moving tlioughtfuUy, or 
poised in study. 

Then the murmur of such 
phrases as I can’t understand it, 
some mistake, impossible, some- 
one should get fired, who took 
those first x-rays? 

“Billl Thank Godl” And Letta 
had opened her eyes, and Mr. 
Scratch was openly scowling at 
her words. Lettas eyes passed 
over him idly in her survey of her 
surroundings, then returned to 
him. She turned to Bill and 
reached up, putting her arms 
around his neck and pulled his 
head down next to hers. "^Who is 
that man. Bill?” she whispered. 
“I saw him on the sidewalk just 
before that car struck me.” 

"He found me and told me 
about the accident,” Bill whis- 
pered back. 

"Oh,” Letta said, sounding 
strangely relieved. 
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"And a neighbor girl is taking 
care of Jimmy,” Bill added quick- 

“I’ve got to get home,” Letta 
said, sitting up. 

This precipitated argument, dis- 
cussion, and further examination. 
Finally it was agreed that Letta 
should remain in the hospital 
overnight and if she were all right 
in the morning she could go home. 
A sedative stilled her protests. 
Her last waking gaze was on Mr. 
Scratch, searching, uneasy, while 
her husband held her hand. 

Outside the hospital, Mr. 
Scratch said, "Well, Mr. Nealy, I 
trust you are fully aware now that 
I m working for you. Your wife 
would undoubte^y have died 
without my intervention.” 

Bill hesitated, then said, "It 
would seem so— now.” 

"A bargain s a bargain,” Mr. 
Scratch said. "Youll find that I 
keep my word. Much easier these 
days than it used to be. Why not 
have dinner with me before go- 
ing home? Theres a very good 
restaurant a couple of blocks from 
here.” 

"Fd like to get home,” Bill said. 

"Nonsense. Besides, this is the 
last time you’ll see me— until I 
come to collect.” 

A chill shot through Bill 
Nealy. He looked up at the cloud- 
less sky, the bright stars, the full 
moon. Suns, and a satellite of 
Eartli, the material universe of 
order and law, far removed from 
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superstitions of tlie past. He low- 
ered his gaze again, to look at the 
strange figure of a man standing 
beside him. 

“Oh, Tm real enough,” Mr. 
Scratch said. “As real as the rest 
of it. Tm hungry, too.” 

The food was excellent. After 
they ordered, Bill called home to 
make sure the neiglibor girl was 
there and little Jimmy was all 
right. Reassured, he relaxed and 
enjoyed tlie meal, but a mild wor- 
ry nagged at him. Over dessert he 
voiced this worry. 

“Mr. Scratch,” he said. “If this is 
tlie last time 111 see you— for a 
while— how will you be keeping 
your bargain?” 

“Oh, that . . Mr. Scratch said, 
searching his pockets and bring- 
ing out a fresh toothpick. “In this 
day and age it s fairly simple to 
fulfill my side of the bargain. In 
tlie old days it took a giant or- 
ganization ^TOrking round the 
clock to find and make a note of 
buried treasures and such. Now- 
adays riches are a point of view. 
Take that idea you got for that 
ad this afternoon. What is it 
worth?” 

“Not very much, Vm afraid,” 
Bill winced. “It isn't a very good 
idea.” 

‘That’s where you’re wrong,” 
Mr. Scratch said, chuckling. “For 
underwear, wasn’t it? It’s going to 
make people underwear con- 
scious. That idea, plus a couple 
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more you will have in the next 
week, will make you a partner in 
the firm. In a few months when 
you’ve sort of oriented yourself 
to your modem pot of gold, sit 
down and decide how much 
money you want a year. Fifty 
thousand? A million? It’s yours. 
Ideas are the pots of gold, the 
buried treasures, today. But only 
if other people think tliey are. 
Wliat other people think of them 
sets their value, and that’s where 
I do my work. Not work, really. 
In today’s world thousands of 
editors and movie producers and 
industrial kings sit at their desks 
with billions of dollars to give 
away for scraps of paper wth 
scribbling or typing on them— 
anxious to give that money away. 
One scrap of paper is worth in- 
credible sums, another worth 
nothing, but only the right people 
thinking so makes the difference.” 
Mr. Scratch picked his long yel- 
lowed teeth absently. “You need 
have no fear I’ll fulfill my part of 
our bargain.” 

“What assurance do you have 
I’ll fulfill mine— when die time 
comes, Mr. Scratch?” Bill asked 
softly. 

Mr. Scratch blinked at him 
thoughtfully, the grin dwindling 
from his lips. Suddenly he bright- 
ened. “Oh that!” he snorted. 
“You’re thinking of that story 
about me again. Good propagan- 
da. Let the suckers— pardon me, 
present company excepted of 
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course— think that someone suc- 
ceeded, and they flock to me in 
droves. You’d be surprised. Why, 
when that Huston movie was 
showing in the theaters I could 
tell which cities and towns it was 
playing by the dozens that rushed 
home to chant some magic spell 
designed to contact me so they 
could strike a bargain with me 
that they had no intention of 
keeping. It never fails. Get a 
sucker to believing hes a slicker 
and you’ve hooked him every 
time.” Mr. Scratch stared shrewd- 
ly at Bill Nealy. “You weren’t 
thinking of something like that, 
were you?” he asked, his grin 
Sticking on and off. 

“Not that,” Bill said. “It s some- 
thing else. You see, Mr. Scratch, 
I didn’t really believe in you. I 
wasn't convinced. Now I am. And 
I’ve decided to drop it right now. 
We’ve signed no agreement. I’m 
backing out. Right now. That’s 
fair and honest, isn’t it, Mr. 
Scratch?” 

“You present it honestly 
enough,” Mr. Scratch said, not 
smiling. “However, there’s a little 
matter of the fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, not to mention your wife’s 
life.” Mr. Scratch pursed his lips 
as though in deep thought. “I’ll 
tell you what I’ll do,” he said, 
brightening. “I’ll give you a 
chance to back out. You’ve shown 
that you’re a fair man. You could 
have gone on for twenty years 
accepting my bounty with the in- 
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tention of cheating me in the end. 
You didn’t. So give me back the 
fifteen hundred dollars and I’ll 
return your wife to the condition 
shown by the first x-rays, and 
we’ll call it quits.” He reached his 
hand across the table, his small, 
narrow-set eyes crinkled in a 
smile. 

“You are the Devill” Bill whis- 
pered. “That would be deliber- 
ately killing my wife!” 

“It’s your choice,” Mr. Scratch 
said, still holding out his hand. 

Bill shook his head slowly. “I 
can’t do that,” he said. “But I’m 
going to do this: I’m going to use 
the fifteen hundred to pay my 
bills. Then I’m never going to 
gamble again, and I’m going to 
refuse all help from you. I’m go- 
ing to work as I have, and if you 
try to bribe me by making my 
ideas bring me more money than 
they should. I’m going to give all 
of it but bare living expenses to 
the church. Then when you come 
for me, if you dare. I’ll fight you 
with everything I have or can 
command.” 

Mr. Scratch grinned, still hold- 
ing out his hand. “It won’t work, 
Mr. Nealy,” he said with crisp as- 
surance. “Believe me, you have 
no choice— except the one I just 
offered you.” 

“And I’ve turned that down,” 
Bill said. “Just how can you col- 
lect if I refuse to accept anything 
from you during the next twenty 
years?” 
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Mr. Scratch slowly pulled his 
hand back. He picked his teeth in 
deep study, his eyes on the table- 
cloth. Then he looked up. *Tou 
really want to know?’’ he said. 
“You would be better oflF not 
knowing. That way you could live 
with a hope of escaping me.” 

“I really want to know,” Bill 
said. *'How can tjoti collectF' 

Mr. Scratch stared at Bill an- 
other moment, then dipped his 
head in acknowledgment of the 
question. 

Hitching himself sideways in 
his chair and crossing his legs, 
Mr. Scratch said, “\Vliat is the 
soul?” 

“More coffee, gentlemen?” a 
cheerful voice intruded. 

Mr. Scratch and Bill Nealy 
looked up at tlie smiling face of 
the waitress. 

‘Tes, please,” Mr. Scratch said. 
He waited until she was gone, 
then continued. ‘'What is the soul? 
I doubt tliat you know, Mr. Nealy, 
but you will when I have 
finish^.” He was silent for a 
while, staring into space. Then he 
shook his head sharply and 
seemed to return to an awareness 
of his surroundings. “Today,” he 
said, “people don’t really believe 
in much of anything but material- 
ism. Oh, they give lip service, but 
put it all down to superstition and 
fantasy. Believe me, I wish it were 
only that. I would like to not 
exist. The time is coming when 
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mankind will understand me in- 
stead of merely believing in me 
• • • • 

Mr. Scratch lapsed into silence 
for a moment, then sighed. 

“Psychology,” he said, “is the 
study of a science just as real as 
the science of matter. Almost no 
real progress has been made in it 
by man. True, some progress has 
been made. Enough so that you 
can think of Pavlov and Freud 
and get a picture of the first be- 
ginning of an exact science of the 
mind. A science such as I have 
mastered and shaped to my own 
compulsive urges. Yes, I have such 
drives and I understand their na- 
ture and sources. Understanding 
that which cannot be corrected 
does nothing to correct it. Do you 
see a little of what I am saying, 
Mr. Nealy?” 

“A httle,” Bill said, puzzled and 
somewhat uncomfortable at this 
personal confession. 

“It’s true that I tricked you into 
a dilemmic choice,” Mr. Scratch 
said with an apologetic shrug. 
“But my motive is not the one you 
see on the surface. Not sadistic 
amusement. It is much deeper, 
more long-range. I make you my 
victim so that one day you will 
become my equal. It’s as simple 
as that. \Vlien that time comes 
you will love me as a brother, but 
not until you have embraced in 
full consciousness tlie complete 
horror of what I have made of 
you • . . . 
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“Consider/' Mr. Scratch went 
on in quiet clipped tones. “Your 
son is awakened by the ringing 
of the phone. He cries, expecting 
his mother to come to him as she 
always does. The phone rings for 
a time, then stops. There is no 
sound but his own crying. He is 
hungry, his diaper needs chang- 
ing. He doesn't know these things. 
He only knows that a hunger 
gnaws at him, that discomfort and 
soreness dominate his awareness. 
But he doesn't even know this, in 
words. It is basic raw feeling. It 
increases in intensity, decreasing 
a little now and then from ex- 
haustion, then reaching new peaks 
with an accompaniment of hys- 
teria. The moments seem hours, 
the hours seem eternities. 

“Then suddenly and without 
prelude a face appears. It is the 
face of a girl about sixteen or 
eighteen years of age. It smiles. 
At once his attention is fixed on 
the one major distinguishing fac- 
tor, a chipped eyetooth, oddly 
rather attractive, and made won- 
derful as he finds his discomforts 
wonderfully replaced by com- 
forts. The face hovers over him, 
indelibly associated with the in- 
tense relief he is experiencing 
from the terrible suffering and 
hysteria that formerly possessed 
him. It hovers above him, that 
smile revealing the strangely at- 
tractive tooth, as he finally closes 
his eyes in peaceful exhaustion. 
Do you picture that, Mr. Nealy?” 
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Mr. Scratch remained silent 
while Bill's eyes slowly came to 
focus on him. “Yes,” Bill said. 
“But what are you driving at? 
This is what happened of course, 
but it's rather confusing to see 
how it connects with anything.” 

“Is it?” Mr. Scratch said, his 
small eyes peculiarly intense. 
“Think a bit. By now he has for- 
gotten it. He will never remember 
it again. It will lie in the founda- 
tions of his mind, a psychotically 
intense attachment for a symbol, 
unconnected to words or con- 
scious thought. Dormant, until 
. . . who knows? Sixteen years? 
Twenty-four? Sooner or later he 
will meet a girl who has a tooth 
with the corner chipped off, giv- 
ing her the same peculiar charm 
when she smiles. Her face will 
unlock the buried symbol.” 

“He will fall in love with her!” 
Bill whispered. 

“Instantly,” Mr. Scratch said, 
his eyes glowing like dark coals. 
“But unlocking the symbol of the 
rescuer also unlocks the horror 
he was rescued from, the physical 
discomforts, the hunger and thirst 
—now attached to sex. And the 
terrible loneliness of those hours 
today when he cried and his 
mother didn't come, the hysteria. 
Do you see it? He will demand 
that she love him, and then, of 
course, she cannot. To her, who- 
ever she may be, he will appear 
to be slightly mad, quite frighten- 
ing. 
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‘'She will repulse him. The sym- 
bol of rescue will not bring the 
relief it did so long ago when he 
was a baby. The revived hysteria 
will increase. He will kill her!” 

"No!” Bill whispered. "I can’t 
believe it!” 

"It happens every day,” Mr. 
Scratch said. "You read in tlie 
papers of some young man, com- 
pletely normal, intelligent, well- 
adjusted, suddenly falling in love 
with a girl he just met, being re- 
pulsed, and killing her. Why? In 
his confession he insists he doesn’t 
know why he did it. Somediing 
viade him do it.” Mr. Scratch 
leaned forward, resting on his 
elbows, "Things hke this happen 
all the time,” he went on. "They 
are invariably the result of what 
your psychiatrists call a trauma, 
planted in the infant mind in the 
cradle— by the accident of cir- 
cumstance. Blind circumstance. 

"But not with your son. With 
him it has been deliberately 
planted as a result of your own 
decision** 

"A decision I was tricked into!” 
Bill Nealy said. 

Mr. Scratch shook his head, his 
grin revealing his long yellow 
teeth. "No, Mr. Nealy,” he said. 
"In your heart you know you 
weren’t tricked. Even a few min- 
utes ago when I held out my hand 
to take back that fifteen hundred 
dollars you couldn’t bring your- 
self to give it up. Even now you 
can’t.” 
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"Yes I can!” Bill Nealy said, 
bringing out his billfold with 
fingers that trembled violently. 

"All right, give it to me,” Mr. 
Scratch said, holding out his hand. 

Bill Nealy looked into the glow- 
ing eyes of Mr. Scratch, hesitat- 
ing. "My wife— she won’t die?” he 
said. "My son won’t become a 
murderer?” 

Mr. Scratch laughed softly. 
"You see?” he said. "You can’t 
give up the money. You’ll use it. 
Youll want more. Youll need a 
lot to give your son and wife all 
the finer things of life to salve 
your conscience.” Mr. Scratch 
stood up and looked down at Bill 
Nealy. "On the day your son is 
executed,” he said, his nasal 
twang businesslike, "you will 
know within yourself that I have 
collected my debt in full measure. 
Good day, Mr. Nealy.” 

Witli a curt nod of dismissal 
Mr. Scratch started to turn away. 

"Wait!” Bill Nealy said desper- 
ately. "Why have you told me 
this? Eton’t you know I will spend 
my life trying to prevent it? I will 
pray to God—” 

Mr. Scratch’s face contorted 
with rage. He leaned over the 
table, his flaming eyes inches from 
Bill’s. "God Himself couldn’t 
change it now,” he snarled, "or 
He would have changed mel** 

Abruptly the expression of rage 
on Mr. Scratch’s face changed to 
alarm. He started to straighten up 
and twist around. He froze be- 
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fore he was completely turned, 
and a pencil-thin beam of Iwight 
blue hght touched his forehead. 

Bill Nealy turned his head 
toward the source of the beam. 
Joe was standing ten feet away, 
the beam of light coming from a 
small, gleaming black tube held 
in his hand. 

"Joel” Bill cried in surprise, 
starting to rise. 

"Sit still, Bill,” Joe said, not 
taking his eyes from Mr. Scratch. 

Bill Nealy’s eyes went back to 
Mr. Scratch. An aura of super- 
human power seemed to emanate 
from Mr. Scratch, as though he 
were about to burst free of the 
bonds of flesh. The beam of blue 
power seemed to soak into his 
forehead. 

Then suddenly the pencil-thin 
beam leaped aside. Mr. Scratch 
staggered, then caught himself. 
With a cry of terrible rage he ran 
toward Joe, half stumbling as 
though he didn’t have full com- 
mand of his legs. 

Joe was in the grip of the 
maitre d’ who was indignantly 
asking him to explain his actions. 

Mr. Scratch shoved the maitre 
d’ aside and tried to grab the 
black tube, but he didn’t seem 
able to curve his fingers around 
it. With an animal cry he shoved 
Joe violently backward, then ran 
toward the front with grotesque 
leaps. A moment later he had 
vanished through the door to the 
street. 
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Joe was sitting up, shaking his 
head to clear it. He had hit his 
head on the edge of the table 
when Mr. Scratch shoved him. He 
looked around, then scrambled to 
his feet in alarm. 

"We’ve got to catch him, Billl’' 
he said. "Hurry!” 

Ignoring the shouts of the 
maitre d’ they ran out of the 
restaurant. A taxi had just pulled 
away from tlie curb. They saw a 
face contorted with hate looking 
at them tlirough the back window 
of the cab as it sped away. 

"He’ll head for your apart- 
ment,” Joe said. "He’ll try to get 
at your son!” 

Another taxi was visible two 
blocks away, cruising slowly 
toward them. Bill ran into the 
street and waved frantically. The 
taxi driver saw him and picked 
up speed. 

They piled into the taxi and 
Bill gave tlie address. "Fifty dol- 
lars if you break all speed laws 
and get us there in time!” he 
pleaded. 

The driver’s eyebrows shot up 
at the sight of the fifty-dollar bill 
and he hunched over the wheel, 
shooting forward. "I know a cou- 
ple of shortcuts!” he shouted. 

Bill unlocked the apartment 
door and pushed it open. There 
had been no sign of Mr. Scratch 
or his taxi outside. Was he al- 
ready here? A woman appeared 
in the bedroom doorway. 
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‘‘Hello, Mr. Nealy,” she said 
cheerfully. She looked past Bill s 
shoulder and added, “Hello, Joe. 

I see you found him.” She smiled 
at Bill and explained, “Im Mrs. 
Kirski. I live down the hall.” 

“Hello, Mr. Nealy,” the girl 
with the chipped tooth said, ap- 
pearing behind Mrs. Kirski with 
the baby in her arms. “I'm Mable. 
WTien I got your call I came right 
over. Joe was knocking on your 
door, and when I told him about 
the baby he made me go get Mrs. 
Kirski before he would let me un- 
lock the door.” 

“Is anyone else here?” Bill in- 
terrupted her. 

“No,” Mable said. She smiled, 
and Bill stared at her chipped 
tooth, unable to take his eyes 
from it. Her smile widened. “Joe 
didn't think I knew about babies 
and said we should have someone 
\vith experience, so I got Mrs. 
Kirski.” 

“We all took care of Jimmy,” 
Mrs. Kirski said. “Joe took charge 
just like a woman. He certainly 
has a way with babies 1” She 
smiled fondly at Joe. 

“He’s awfully fussy though,” 
Mable said, her chipped tooth 
giving her smile a peculiar charm. 
“He wouldn't let anyone do any- 
thing longer than a minute, and 
kept making little Jimmy look at 
each of us while we worked on 
him.” 

“Put Jimmy to bed, Mable,” 
Mrs. Kirski said. “Now that Mr. 


Nealy’s home you’d better run on 
home and get some supper.” She 
touched Bill's shoulder. “I'll be 
running along too. Now if you 
need me for anything I'm just 
down the hall in the end apart- 
ment.” 

Finally Mrs. Kirski and Mable 
were gone. Bill Nealy sagged his 
back against the door and said to 
Joe, “Will he come?” 

“He'll come,” Joe said grimly. 
“He has to.” 

“Who are you?” Bill said won- 
deringly. “You got me into this 
and now you seem to be getting 
me out of it. As though you used 
me as bait for a trap. Why me? 
And that weapon, like something 
out of a science fiction comic 
book. It's all mixed up. An ex- 
traterrestial trapping Satan and 
getting away with it. And you 
must think Mr. Scratch's plan to 
warp Jimmy so he would kill a 
girl when he grew up would 
work, from the precautions you 
took.” 

“It would have worked,” Joe 
said. “Your psychologists haven't 
begun to explore such things yet, 
but you see the results in the 
papers quite often. Someone with 
a complete mastery of these 
things can shape the infant to be- 
come anything when it grows up, 
during its first year.” 

“That seems hard to believe,” 
Bill Nealy said. 

“It's true, nevertheless,” Joe 
said. “I should know. . . . Thou- 
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sands of years ago, when this was 
fust beginning to be known, I 
created Mr. Scratch as he is now 
—deliberately.” Joe saw the ex- 
pression on Bill Nealy’s face and 
smiled bitterly. "No, I’m not God, 
nor is Mr. Scratch Satan. We’re 
only human, though immortal, 
and we originated on a planet 
very similar to Earth, in the sys- 
tem your astronomers call Sirius, 
the dog star. 

"I dehberately created your 
Mr. Scratch because, at the time, 
I believed I could instil correc- 
tives. That is, I thought that by 
teaching him, instilling in him a 
complete knowledge of psychol- 
ogy, it would be possible for him 
to correct himself. I found out 
that it wouldn’t work that way.” 

"Did he know you had done 
this to him?” Bill Nealy asked. 

Joe nodded. "Naively, as I know 
now, I thought the knowledge 
would help him. His basic mental 
structure had been formed arbi- 
trarily and could by the same 
token be corrected arbitrarily— 
I believed. When I finally real- 
ized that wasn’t true, I was get- 
ting ready to take other measures 
to correct him when he became 
aware of what I intended and fled 
from the planet. I followed him 
but lost him, and since then I've 
been searching planet after plan- 
et, until finally, a year ago, I 
arrived on Earth. I Imew at once 
he was here. The history of Earth 
was far from normal, I quickly 
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found. But where could I find 
him? 

"It didn’t take long to find 
traces of his pattern. I soon nar- 
rowed things down to Chicago as 
his headquarters in this country, 
and found out his point of contact 
was a post oflBce box. I had to 
smoke him out without his sus- 
pecting who it was. When you 
first met me and I found out you 
have an only child, a son less than 
a year old, I knew you were the 
best choice I could make to con- 
tact him. You know the rest.” 

"How about his saving my 
wife’s life?” Bill said. "And my 
winning fifteen hundred dollars? 
And the billfold I found with ten 
dollars in it?” 

Joe chuckled. "Your wife wasn’t 
injured. Doped or hypnotized. 
One of Scratch’s stooges drove a 
car at her and stopped it when 
she stumbled and fell in trying 
to get out of its way. At the 
hospital some x-rays of an old 
injury case were used by the lab 
technician to make the new ones, 
or were already prepared and 
were substituted by someone else. 
When you and your Mr. Scratch 
arrived on the scene they took 
new and genuine x-rays. 

'The race you bet on was fixed. 
The billfold in the men’s room 
was planted. It wouldn’t have 
taken a Mr. Scratch to do any of 
those things.” 

"But my sudden urge to go to 
the men’s room?” Bill said. 
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"A parlor trick any good hyp- 
notist could accomplish by post- 
hypnosis, but he probably ac- 
complished it by telepathic sug- 
gestion, You see, everything he 
did was for the purpose of con- 
vincing you absolutely that you 
were in a pact with the Devil, so 
that when your son became a 
murderer and was caught and ex- 
ecuted, you would be convinced 
it was a result of your owm de- 
lib|fcete choice. Once convinced 
of that, you would kill yourself 
or disintegrate mentally from the 
horrible guilt complex, and he 
would watch you and gain a 
small symbolic revenge against 
me. 

“He feels sorry for himself and 
thinks I should suffer as he in- 
tended to suffer in my place. 
Down the centuries he’s done that 
to thousands of people as a sym- 
bolism of what he would like to 
see happen to me. 

“And now he will see it happen 
to me. Back there in the restau- 
rant he didn’t have time to think. 
When that man stopped me from 
destroying him, he fled. But now 
he knows I’m here, knows I’m in 
this room. He’ll come. 

“Hell come because he knows I 


have to kill him. There’s no pos- 
sible cure for him any more. He’ll 
come and let me kill him now be- 
cause he knows I’m forced to, be^ 
cause Til go on forever, never 
able to die, always living with the 
knowledge that I killed— my own 
soni*" A tear glistened in Joe’s eye. 
“Now do you see?” he said. “The 
whole pattern— why it has to be?” 

Joe took the glistening black 
tube out of his pocket. 

“Step away from the door, Bill,” 
he whispered. “Mr. Scratch is out- 
side. In a moment he will come 
through that door.” 

Bill Nealy leaped away from 
the door, startled. From the other 
side of the room he watched the 
door, his eyes wide. Tliere was no 
sound in the room but the de- 
liberate ticking of the clock on 
the mantel. 

Then, slowly, the gleaming 
chrome knob of the door began 
to turn. 

And Bill Nealy, for the first 
time in his life, fainted. When he 
awoke he was alone, but a faint 
odor of burnt flesh and the sterile 
scent of steel smelters clung to 
his nostiils, and in the air above 
him streamers of gray smoke laz- 
ily drifted. 
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ENDGAME, by Somuel Beckett, at 
the Cherry Lane Theatre, with 
Alvin Epstein, Lester Rawlins, 
P. J. Kelley, and Nydia Westman, 
directed by Alan Schneider, de- 
signed by David Hays. 

The producers of endgame pro- 
claim it as part of a “theatre of 
ideas,” presumably of ideas so pro- 
found that no one can be certain 
what they are. The presumption 
of profundity is heightened by the 
atmosphere of gloom, horror, and 
death, endgame tells of four in- 
dividuals, the last ones left alive, 
awaiting the end of the world. 
With great skill, Alan Schneider’s 
direction has inspired Becketts 
exercise in despair with a ghoulish 
life that has a fitful fever all its 
own before the last move is played. 
He has received considerable help 
in fine performances by Alvin 
Epstein and Lester Rawlins as the 
two main players, and Nydia 
Westman and P. J. Kelley as char- 
acters who inhabit ashcans and 
pop up now and then to add a 
note of macabre humor. With the 
benefit of such inspired direction 
and performance, the play is bear- 
able, if not exactly entrancing. I 
hate to think what it would have 
been in lesser hands. 

endgame is fantastic enough, 
but it is not a play at all by the 


usual standards, and certainly, 
with all due deference to the pro- 
ducers, not a play of ideas. It has 
occasional sbiking lines and it has 
many ordinary ones strikingly de- 
livered. But instead of ideas it has 
s}Tnbols, which arc a dime a 
dozen in modem literature, and 
a mood of intense disgust with the 
world. The world is not worth 
living in, says Beckett— and cer- 
tainly, if you are any of the char- 
acters he has created, of whom 
one cannot stand, one cannot sit, 
and the other two are planted mis- 
erably in their ashcans waiting for 
deatli, he has a point. 

As Beckett himself, however, is 
not reduced to the situation of his 
characters, and presumably en- 
joys tlie modest fame and royal- 
ties that accrue from his literary 
work, it is not out of place to won- 
der why a man who has such con- 
tempt for the rest of the world 
takes the trouble to send it a mes- 
sage, even a message of despair. 

DARK OF THE MOON, by Howard 
Richardson and William Bemey, 
at the Carnegie Hall Playhouse. 
With Ann Hillary and John 
Brachita. Production designed and 
lighted by Furth Ullman, choreog- 
raphy by Barton Mumaw, directed 
by Norman Roland. 
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DARK OF THE MOON is a fantasy 
of a distinctly different breed. 
Based on the folk song “Barbara 
Allen,” it is the story of a witch 
boy who falls in love with an all 
too human girl, leaves his female 
witch friends, and becomes human 
himself to marry his love. His 
status as Homo sapiens, however, 
is only temporary. It can become 
permanent only if the girl is faith- 
ful to him for an entire year. 

Naturally, the witch girls and 
his human enemies both work 
against him. As the years end 
approaches, poor Barbara is sub- 
jected to the emotional upheaval 
of an old-time revival and given 
to understand that she can save 
her soul only by committing a sin, 
which it turns out ain’t no sin at 
all because it’s for a good cause. 
Under heavy moral pressure, she 
yields temporarily to immorality 
and dies for her foolishness, while 
the son of a witch she married 
flies off with his bad companions, 
whom he now finds good com- 
pany. 

DARK OF THE MOON has its weak- 
ness, but I found it distinctly 
worth seeing, and I enjoyed listen- 
ing to its folk melodies. Critics 
with fond memories are a curse of 
the theatre; but I recall that the 
production on Broadway some 


thirteen years ago was more effec- 
tive. The leading roles were better 
played, the revival scene had 
more impact, and the mood was 
better sustained. Lighting is an 
important part of a fantasy of this 
land, and I had a feeling that cer- 
tain scenes in dark of the moon 
were so brightly lit as to suggest 
sunlight rather than moonlight. 
Moreover, it seemed to me that 
some of the mountain characters 
were much too citified. 

Nonetheless, I hope that dark 
OF THE MOON stays in its orbit for 
a long time. With all its faults, 
it is good entertainment, and com- 
pared to some of the produc- 
tions that reach Broadway, a 
masterpiece. 

By the time you read this, 
Shaw’s BACK TO METHUSELAH will 
have opened, starring Tyrone 
Power, Faye Emerson and Arthur 
Treacher. The original G.B.S. ver- 
sion was a cycle of five plays tak- 
ing nine hours of performance 
time. The new version by Arnold 
Moss has been cut to two and a 
half hours, merely by eliminating 
some of Shaw’s gaiTulity (or so 
we are told) and rearranging. 
We shall see. 

WILLIAM MORRISON 




In which dendr ophite deFord (cf. The Daughter of the Tree, F&SF, 
August, 1931) leads us into haunting folkways of a tv holly alien 
civilization. 


Gathi 

by MIRIAM ALLEN DEFORD 


I DON T WANT TO SEEM MEAN OR 

cranky, but your father and I are 
getting old, and he’s never really 
recovered from that leaf-curl, and 
it s too much for us to have to be 
baby-shading for your seedlings 
all the time. If you won’t take care 
of tliem yourself once in a while. 
I’m going to have to complain to 
the grove-masters. 

I don’t know what’s got into 
tlie younger generation. Its 
against dendroid behavior, the 
way you act. I know you and your 
trunlmate have other interests, 
and all we old trees are good for 
any more, in your opinion, is to 
provide shade for the young. 

And don’t tell me I don’t love 
my own little descendants. 

Of course I love them—is there 
a sweeter feeling than that of a 
tender green tendril wTapping it- 
self around one’s gnarled old 
bark? But they slither and rustle 
and leaf-talk all the time, and 
we’re tired and need our rest. It’s 
just as I claimed from the be- 


ginning: young couples when 
they’re reiidy to root together 
ought to stake out a place of their 
own, and not crowd in on the 
spot they were seeded in. It isn’t 
as if you were really my daughter, 
seeded directly from me; your 
fatlier and I are both pushing 
2000, and sky knows how many 
generations away from me you 
two really are, my dear. Calling 
all one’s living ancestors father 
and mother, and all one’s descen- 
dants, no matter how many gen- 
erations oflF, son and daughter, 
is merely a convenience, not an 
obligation. My owti immediate 
children, I seem to remember, 
were much more considerate— and 
still are, the ones still young 
enough to seed. 

The thing is, we were brought 
up very differently when I was 
young. I can recall my nkother— 
my own, immediate mother— giv- 
ing me the rules when I was 
barely more tlian a seedling my- 
self. “Always be thoughtful of 
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grown trees— don’t disturb them. 
Don’t be always overroot with 
them. Play around all you like 
with your young friend— that’s 
the way you’ll be able to choose 
wisely when you’re old enough 
to root and mate. Get your fair 
share of sun and water, so youll 
grow up into a beautiful straight 
tree that we’ll be proud to be the 
parents of. And never, never do 
anything to make us call in the 
grove-masters to punish you.” 

We were respectful of the 
grove-masters in those days; we 
were even afraid of them, though 
in a way they are our servants. 
Nowadays the young folk affect 
to despise them. What advantage 
have they over us, you youngsters 
say, except being mobile all their 
lives?— and that, you add, is only 
an instance of permanent imma- 
turity we’ve evolved beyond; no 
grove-master has the intellect of 
a tree. 

Which may all be very true— 
I don’t pretend to understand this 
new psychology— but the fact re- 
mains that the grove-masters still 
have the power of life and death 
over us. If they neglect us or ex- 
pose us to blight, we may live on, 
but we can never be parents. And 
then if we have the misfortune to 
outlive our contemporaries, we 
may be left solitary in the forest, 
with no one to communicate with 
for hundreds of lonely years. It’s 
dangerous to offend the grove- 
masters. 


Like Gathi. You came from 
another grove to root with our 
remote son; perhaps you’ve never 
heard about her. 

Gathi and I were seeded almost 
at the same time, and we were 
saplings together. She budded 
out before I did, when she was 
barely 100, and right away she 
became interested in boys. “I’m 
young,” she used to say to me re- 
belliously. “I’ll be rooted soon 
enough, and I want to have fun 
while I’m free. If a boy wants to 
rustle leaves with me, why 
shouldn’t I let him?” 

“Gathi,” I used to tell her, “it 
will be another hundred years 
before we’re rooted, and youll 
have plenty of time for fun and 
games when your buds and leaf- 
lets are a bit less green and tender. 
Why rush things? I know what 
the old trees say sounds stuffy, 
but it’s true: a girl who doesn’t 
know how to take care of her- 
self can get into a lot of trouble. 
What tree will ever want to be 
your trunkmate if you let your 
bark be lost before you’re ready 
for rooting?” 

“Oh, you seedlingr Gathi 
would cry contemptuously, and 
off she’d be, rubbing twigs with 
some other precocious young 
sprout. 

“He has the dreamiest green 
leaves I” she’d rave. “He’s so tall 
and slender, and his trunk is 
brown when he’s only a hundred 
and twenty-five!” Then soon 
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she’d be crazy about another. 

The grove-masters warned her 
over and over, but she paid no 
more attention to them than she 
did to me. 

So what happened? When her 
time came for rooting, there 
wasn’t a boy she knew who would 
look at her. They’d all fooled 
around with her for a century; 
she was nothing they wanted to 
settle dowm for hfe with. I had 
found my own trunkmate by then, 
and our roots had begun to grow 
around each other lovingly. Gathi 
was still root-loose and beginning 
to get worried. Is there anything 
more dreadful than to be an un- 
trunkmated tree? 

It cost Gathi a lot of pride to 
have to go to the grove-masters 
at last for advic'e and help, and 
she didn’t like what she got. 

“You belong in our grove,” tliey 
told her, “and we’re responsible 
for you. How many times have we 
told you that no good ever comes 
of the kind of life you’ve been 
leading? We can’t have wild trees 
growing unattached in the grove, 
playing rootsie with otlier 
women’s mates. Our business is 
to build the grove into a healthy 
unit, and trees that can’t fit in will 
have to be blighted.” 

That, of course, scared her silly 
—a girl who had never suffered 
even so much as a branch-scrape. 

“Please, please,” she begged 
them, all her pride gone. “Any- 
thing but that— ril do anything.” 
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“Very well,” said the head 
grove-master— the one with the 
blue wings. “There is an old tree 
here— you know him: Borthi. He’s 
nine hundred, but he’s still young 
enough to seed, and to provide 
shade and nourishment for his 
seedlings till they grow up. His 
mate was struck by lightning last 
year, and fell. He is looking for 
another.” 

Gathi turned pale chartreuse, 
and shook so that all her twigs 
rattled. But she had reached the 
time of rooting; she dared not 
stand still a minute lest her roots 
settle in the earth. 

Oh, she fought against her fate. 
I don’t think Borthi had much 
joy of his second marriage. Gathi 
became the scandal of tlie grove. 
She had an incurable case of wan- 
dering roots. Every married 
woman witliin reaching distance 
of her had grounds for complaint, 
and carried her grievance to the 
grove-masters. The boys Gathi 
used to play around with w^ere 
all grown and trunkmated now, 
and their wives hadn’t forgotten 
Gathi's reputation. I must say in 
fairness that she was blamed for 
plenty she never did; but perhaps 
I’m prejudiced in her favor be- 
cause my trunkmate— your father 
—was the only one she never 
flirted with: she and I had been 
friends from the seed, and besides, 
my husband never so much as 
touched leaves with another girl 
after we’d found each other. 
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And you can’t altogether blame 
poor Gathi. Borthi had no bad 
habits, and he was a good pro- 
vider; their saplings, as they came 
along, were healthy and hand- 
some. But he wasn’t much com- 
pany for a girl like her. 

Things couldn’t go on like that 
forever. The grove-masters came 
to her, since she could no longer 
visit them, and laid down an ul- 
timatum. 

"If it weren’t for our respect for 
Borthi,” they told her right in 
his hearing, "we’d have skipped 
service to you two long ago. You’d 
have become a sterile couple for- 
ever. We know we made this mar- 
riage, and we’ve done our best 
to preserve it. What about you, 
Borthi? Do you want her blasted?” 

That’s probably what saved her 
life, for Borthi answered grumpily 
that he couldn’t care less— he’d 
rather spend the rest of his 3000 
years alone than wth a wife like 
that. That oflFended the grove- 
masters with him too. One of 
them said to him sarcastically, 
"Well, Borthi, it takes two to make 
a happy trunkmating. There’s 
more to life than air and water. 
Perhaps if once in a while you 
rustled leaves or rubbed branches 
with her, Gathi might leam to 
keep her wandering roots at 
home.” 

Borthi just gnmted, and Gathi 
snickered. I heard the whole 
thing; they lived right next to us. 
I was frightened; I was sure that 


the grove-masters would simply 
end the whole controversy by con- 
demning them both. But I sup- 
pose they felt a bit guilty them- 
selves— after all, the marriage was 
their doing. So they gave Gathi 
another warning, and went away. 

After that, Gathi seemed to set- 
tle down. Our part of the grove 
grew a lot quieter; there was no 
more of the constant leaf -shaking 
and branch-rattling which had 
been going on as indignant wives 
told each other their troubles, or 
went after Gathi. I began to hope 
that she had learned her lesson, 
and I was terribly sorry for her— 
she had been such a gay, viva- 
cious girl, and now through her 
own foolishness she was tied to a 
husband more than four times 
her age. 

It was autumn, and soon we’d 
all be overcome by the winter 
sleep, when even the grove- 
masters rest and the whole world 
lies still under the peaceful snow. 
I did, I remember, notice and 
wonder about a good-looking 
young sapling, a boy of the gen- 
eration after ours, who seemed to 
be spending an awful lot of his 
time circling around our comer 
of the grove. Once in moonlight 
I saw him and Gathi with their 
branches intertwined. Borthi must 
have been dozing, the way we 
do as we grow older. It worried 
me, but I didn’t say anything. I 
told myself that what she felt for 
him must surely be maternal love 
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—though he was mighty near root- 
ing-time for that. 

Then winter came, and every- 
thing quieted down as always, 
until the grove-masters should 
waken us in the spring. 

As long as I live— which is at 
least 1000 years more— I shall 
never forget the sight that lay be- 
fore me when I stretched my 
branches and scratched my first 
leaf-buds of the season, that 
morning of early spring. 

Near us, where Borthi and 
Gathi had stood in their uneasy 
trunkmating, he lay prone on the 
still frozen ground. His bark was 
gray and dry, and what few 
leaves still clung to his branches 
were sere and brittle skeletons. 

And the Mark was on him. He 
hadn't died of freezing, as some- 
times happens to old trees; he was 
far from old enough for that. Low 
down on his trunk was a white 
ring. He had been— excuse me for 
saying the word: only strong lan- 
guage can express what I felt— 
he had been Girdled! 

And above his corpse, veiled in 
light green already and shimmer- 
ing happily, stood Gathi. 

But not alone. Next to her, 
rooted, was the young sapling in 
whose branches I had seen her 
embraced, that night in autumn. 

There was only one way it 
could have been done. I had 
heard of such things— they were 
legends our parents used to scare 
us with when we were young— 
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but never before had I discovered 
that they were true. 

When we settle down for the 
winter with the snow coverlet 
over our roots, and our sap quiets 
for the long sleep, and the grove- 
masters themselves cease their 
care of us— some say they go to 
some otlier forest far away, where 
it is summer in our winter, but 
that I think is a myth— then the 
Evil Ones roam tlie groves. They 
are mobile like the grove-masters, 
but they are not our caretakers 
and keepers as the grove-masters 
are: far from it— they wish us ill. 
Tliey cannot harm us, the old 
trees told us, unless w^e are wcked 
too; but if w^e are, they can sense 
us calling them. 

Gathi and her young lover 
had called them. 

They must have been mad, 
both of them. Did they think they 
could escape? 

The grove-masters let him be 
blighted; he died slowly. 

But to Gathi they did w^orse. 
They let her live. 

Tliats Gathi, over there— that 
faded, shriveled, twisted tree. A 
few warped leaves break out each 
year on her withered branches. 
Her saplings have long ago de- 
serted her; wiien their time came 
to root they settled as far from 
her as they could go. No one 
speaks to her. I tried for a long 
time, but she never answered, so 
for many years now I have let her 
alone. 
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Beside her, until her isolation 
ends in death, lies the body of the 
husband whose murder she in- 
cited. There are still a few black 
stalks tangled in her lower boughs 
—all that is left of her last lover. 

No, child, the grove-masters 
may be long-suffering, but they 
are not to be despised. Perhaps 
they haven’t our intellect, perhaps 
their permanent mobility means 
that they are not evolved as far 
as we are: but without them, we 
can’t live normal lives. If we of- 
fend them beyond forgiveness, as 
poor Gathi did, they will punish 
us as she was punished. 

. . . No, of course, I’m not im- 
plying that your thoughtlessness 
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can be compared to her sin. I’m 
only saying that the old ways, 
when we were considerate of our 
elders, and when we went in 
wholesome fear of offending the 
grove-masters, had their points. 

I don’t want to have to com- 
plain to them about you, and, as 
I said, I don’t want to seem mean 
or cranky. But your father and I 
ate getting old, and I wish to sky 
you’d let us have some rest and 
take a little care of your own 
seedlings, some of the time at 
least. 

Or let them go play around 
Gathi. There’s still a little shade 
in her branches, and it would be 
a kindly deed. 


Origin of the Species 

I can see it now: they were ready to lift gravs 
(Or whatever they did) but the cats weren’t in the ship. 
“Here, kitty!” they called, in whatever outlandish way 
They spoke to cats; but the cats were out in the sun 
Rolling about and sparring, and didn’t come. 

They held the airlock open, with tentacles 
Or claws or something, that clenched impatiently 
(I know how they felt) but the cats still wouldn’t come. 
And then they tried to catch them; well, what good 
Has that ever done, when cats don’t feel like coming.^ 
The cats scampered off, flicking their tails in the air, 
And all climbed up in some trees; and there they sat 
Sneeringly patient. Nothing could be done — 

It was time to leave — they put it in the log, 

“Third planet of Athfan’s Star: the cats deserted.” 

KAREN ANDERSON 



hi ivhich Air. Knight is unexpectedly visited by the spirit of Ferdinand 
Feghoot. 


Eripmav 

DAMON KNIGHT 


On the planet Vcegl, in the Fomalhaut system, we found a curious race 
of cellulose vampires. The Veeglians, like all higher life on their world, 
are plants; the Veeglian vampire, needless to say, is a sapsucker. 

One of the native clerks in our trade mission, a plant-girl named 
Xixl, had been complaining of lassitude and showing an unhealthy pink 
color for some weeks. The girl's parent stock suspected vampirism; we 
were skeptical, but had to admit that the two green-tinged punctures 
at the base of her axis were evidence of something wrong. 

Accordingly, we kept watch over her sleep-box for three nights run- 
ning. (The Veeglians sleep in boxes of soil, built of heavy slabs of the 
hardmeat tree, or woogl; they look rather like coffins.) On the third 
night, sure enough, a translator named Ffengl, a hefty, blue-petaled 
fellow, crept into her room and bent over the sleep-box. 

We rushed out at the Wackguard, but he turned quick as a wink and 
fairly flew up the whitemeat stairs. (The flesh of Veegl's only animal 
life, the “meat-trees,'* or oogl, petrifies rapidly in air and is much used for 
construction.) We found him in an unsuspected vault at the very top of 
the old building, trying to hide under the covers of an antique burial 
bed. It was an eery business. We sizzled him with blasts from our proton 
guns, and yet to the end, with un Veeglian vitality, he w^as struggling 
to reach us with his tendrils. 

Afterward he seemed dead enough, but the local wdse-heads advised 
us to take certain precautions. 

So we buried him wdth a steak through his heart. 



Recommended Reading 

by ANTHONY BOUCHER 


“The discovery of the inhabited 
planet Nidor,” we are told at the 
beginning of Robert Randall’s the 
shrouded planet (Gnome, $3), 
“offered the answer for which man 
had searched solar system after 
solar system during seven centu- 
ries. Conflict need not be phys- 
ical; it could be the subtler con- 
flict of two friendly yet wholly 
dissimilar races, living as equals, 
side by side—” Which seems the 
oddest possible opening for a 
novel about two almost identical 
races living in a situation of com- 
plete inequality. 

It is, however, characteristic 
of the novel’s indifference to mat- 
ters of consistency. Nidor goes 
around its sun in 3,000 Earth- 
years; but an Earthman ages only 
moderately in 40 Nidorian “years” 
—whatever the author means by 
that term. The Nidorians discov- 
ered the steam engine 200 “years” 
ago, and have a completely un- 
mechanized civilization. ... 

And yet, if you can read as 
carelessly as Randall wrote, you’ll 
find this a surprisingly enjoyable 
book. Or perhaps not so surpris- 
ingly, since “Robert Randall” is 
Robert Silverberg and Randall 
Garrett, two of the brighter 
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authors of s.f. s youngest genera- 
tion. There’s some ecological in- 
genuity; the Nidorians are likable 
people, if not in the least alien; 
one of the episodes (the book is 
shaped from 3 novelets, Astound- 
ing, 1956) is an agreeable love 
story; and the whole is (up to a 
much too inconclusive ending ) a 
smooth and pleasant enterprise. 
But science fiction . . .? 

Tom Godwin’s the survivors 
(Gnome, $3) is a more satisfac- 
torily thought-through piece of 
work— and a somewhat duller one. 
Its remote and terrifying planet of 
Ragnarok is well conceived and 
inhabited by some of the most 
interesting recent alien fauna; and 
you need stretch your credulity 
only slightly to believe in the suc- 
cessful 200-year battle for survival 
by an Earth colony marooned 
there by the heartless Gem. But 
two centuries of history is rather 
much to cover in a short novel; 
no sooner does a character begin 
to catch your interest than he dies 
and you find yourself reading 
about the next generation — so 
that it all becomes a dry chronicle 
of the deeds of faceless men. 
Science fiction. . .? 

the man who couidn t sleep 
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(Lippincott, $3), published in 
England two years ago as escape- 
ment, is the fifth Charles Eric 
Maine novel to appear here in 
less than a year, and markedly 
the worst. If you've read any of 
the others, tliis should be warning 
enough. 

Let's turn, somewhat more 
cheerfully, to fantasy, with brief 
notes on a number of unclassifi- 
able items: 

COME AND GO, by Manning Coles 
(Doubleday, $3.75). The mixture 
as before in Coles's spooky spoofs, 
with the addition of a strong dash 
of P. G. Wodehouse. Captivatingly 
frivolous spring reading. 

SUMMONS FROM BAGHDAD, by Allan 

MacKinnon (Crime Club, $2.95). 
Well above average espionage 
thriller, brightened for fantasy 
readers by a strong element of 
genuine Gaelic second sight. 

THE FOG BOAT, by Lewis CoflBn and 
Mamiing Long; illustrated by Gil 
Miret (Lothrop, Lee & Shephard, 
$2.75). Juvenile worth adult at- 
tention, revivifying old myihs of 
the sea and creating new ones— 
charmingly told and hauntingly 
illustrated. 

THE GREAT ALL-STAR ANIMAL 
LEAGUE BALL GAME, story by Vin- 
cent Starrett, pictures by Kurt 
Wiese (Dodd, Mead, $2.75), 
Another adult-delighting juvenile, 
with shrewd commentary on base- 
ball by both author and illustrator. 
HAMID OF ALEPPO, by Clive King, 
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with illustrations by Giovanetti 
and an introduction by Max 
(Macmillan, $2.50; boards, $2). 
Hamid is the great-grandfather 
of Giovanetti's hitherto incompar- 
able Max, and quite as entranc- 
ingly humorous and odd a beast. 
( And this book will even tell you, 
at last, w^hat kind of beast!) 

FAMOUS MONSTERS OF FILMLAND, 

edited by Fonest J. Ackerman 
(Central, 35<‘). Because of its 
shape, look for this among maga- 
zines rather than books— and do 
look for it. The text is strained 
and sketchy, but the abundant 
still photos, from the Ackerman 
collection of four decades of cine- 
monstrosities, are magnificent. 

ALWAYS COMES EVENING: the col- 
lected poems of Robert E. 
Howard, compiled by Glenn Lord 
(Arkham, $3). Howard was not 
(to indulge in litotes) a good jyoet; 
but tliese 60 poems (46 new to 
book-form ) are interesting as 
footnotes to his career, and such 
ballads as Solomon Kane's Home- 
coming are lustily enjoyable in 
their own right. 

THE RETURN OF CX>NAN, by Bjom 
Nyberg with the collaboration of 
L. Si^rague de Camp (Gnome, 
$3). This expansion of Conan the 
Victorious {Fantastic Universe, 
1957) should please those who 
feel that Howard wrote far too 
few Conan stories— and it is prob- 
ably owing to some flaw in me 
that I am not of their number. 



After F&SP bad reprmted the dream-fantasy of The Darker Drink 
(October, 19^2) and the mod-scientist adventure of The Man Who 
Liked Ants (June, 19^3), I wrote here: '*We*ve now brought you the 
only two science-fantasy short stories in which the Saint appears; but 
Vm sure that a life so varied as his cannot long avoid some repetition of 
the, by normal standards, impossible/* It*s been a longish WiUt; but now 
at last the prophecy is ful filled by this third tale of the Saint vs. the Im- 
possible— a surprisingly sober and restrained (but nonetheless chilling) 
account of the actualities of voodoo in Haiti, Calculation from their dates 
of original publication seems to indicate that these strangest of his ad- 
ventures befall the Saint once every eight years; let*s hope— for our own 
sake if not for Simon Templar* s— that the next comes sooner. 


The Questing Tycoon 

by LESLIE CHARTERIS 


It was intolerably hot in Port- 
au-Prince; for the capital city of 
Haiti lies at the back of a bay, a 
gullet twenty miles deep beyond 
which the opening jaws of land 
extend a hundred and twenty 
miles still farther to the west and 
northwest, walled in by steep 
high hills, and thus perfectly shel- 
tered from every normal shift of 
the trade winds which temper the 
climate of most parts of the An- 
tilles. The geography which made 
it one of the finest natural har- 
bors in the Caribbean had doubt- 
less appealed strongly to the 
French buccaneers who founded 
the original settlement; but three 


centuries later, with the wings of 
Pan American Airways to replace 
the sails of a frigate, a no less 
authentic pirate could be excused 
for being more interested in es- 
caping from the sweltering heat 
pocket than in dallying to admire 
the anchorage. 

As soon as Simon Templar had 
completed his errands in the 
town, he climbed into the jeep 
he had borrowed and headed 
back up into the hills. 

Knowing what to expect of 
Port-au-Prince at that time of 
year, he had passed up the am- 
bitious new hotels of the capital 
in favor of the natural air-con- 
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ditioiiing of the Ch&telet des 
Fleurs, an unpretentious but com- 
fortable inn operated by an 
American whom he had met on 
a previous visit, only about fif- 
teen miles out of the city but 
five thousand feet above the sea- 
level heat. He could feel it get- 
ting cooler as the road climbed, 
and in a smprisingly short time 
it was like being in another lati- 
tude. But the scenery did not 
seem to become any milder to cor- 
respond with the relief of tem- 
perature: the same brazen sun 
bathed rugged brownish slopes 
with few trees to soften their 
parched contours. Most of the 
houses he passed, whether a 
peasant’s one-room cottage or an 
occasional expensive chateau, 
were built of irregular blocks of 
the same native stone, so that 
tliey had an air of being literally 
carved out of the landscape; but 
sometimes in a sudden valley or 
clinging to a distant hillside there 
would be a palm-thatched cabin 
of rough raw timbers that looked 
as if it had been transplanted 
straight from Africa. And indis- 
putably transplanted from Africa 
were the straggling files of ebony 
people, most of them women, a 
few plutocrats adding their own 
weight to the already fantastic 
burdens of incredibly powerful 
little donkeys, but the majority 
laden fabulously themselves with 
great baskets balanced on their 
heads, who bustled cheerfully 
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along the rough shoulders of the 
road. 

He came into the little town 
of Petionville, drove past the 
pleasant grass-lawned square 
dominated by the very French- 
looking wliite church, and headed 
on up the corkscrew highway 
towards Kenscoff. And six kilo- 
meters further on he met Sibao. 

As he rounded one of the in- 
numerable curves he saw a little 
crowd collected, much as some 
fascinating obstruction would 
create a knot in a busy string of 
ants. Unlike other groups that he 
had passed before where a few 
individuals from one of the ant- 
lines vv^ould fall out by the way- 
side to rest and gossip, this cluster 
had a focal point and an air of 
gravity and concern that made 
liim think first of an automobile 
accident, although there was no 
car or truck in sight. He slowed 
up automatically, trying to see 
what it was all about as he went 
by, like almost any normal trav- 
eler; but when he glimpsed the 
unmistakable bright color of fresh 
blood he pulled over and stopped, 
which perhaps few drivers on that 
road would have troubled to do. 

The chocolate-skinned young 
woman whom the others were 
gathered around had a six-inch 
gash in the calf of one leg. From 
the gestures and pantomime of her 
companions rather than the few 
basic French word-sounds which 
his ear could pick out of their 
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excited jabber of Creole, he con- 
cluded that a loose stone had 
rolled under her foot as she 
walked, taking it from under her 
and causing her to slip sideways 
down oflF the shoulder, where 
another sharp pointed stone hap- 
pened to stick out at exactly the 
right place and angle to slash her 
like a crude dagger. The me- 
chanics of the accident were not 
really important, but it was an 
ugly wound, and the primitive 
first-aid efiForts of the spectators 
had not been able to stanch the 
bleeding. 

Simon saw from the tint of the 
blood that no artery had been 
cut. He made a pressure bandage 
with his handkerchief and two 
strips ripped from the tail of his 
shirt; but it was obvious that a 
few stitches would be necessary 
for a proper repair. He picked 
the girl up and carried her to the 
jeep. 

"‘Nous allons chercher un 
deciriy* he said; and he must have 
been understood, for there was 
no protest over the abduction as 
he turned the jeep around and 
headed back towards P^tionville. 

The doctor whom he located 
was learning English and was 
anxious to practice it. He con- 
trived to keep Simon around 
while he cleaned and sewed up 
and dressed the cut, and then 
conveniently mentioned his fee. 
Simon paid it, although the young 
woman tried to protest, and 


helped her back into the jeep. 

His good-Samaritan gesture 
seemed to have become slightly 
harder to break off than it had 
been to get into; but with nothing 
but time on his hands he was 
cheerfully resigned to letting it 
work itself out. 

“Where were you going?” he 
asked in French, and she pointed 
up the road. 

“Ld-huutr 

The reply was given witli a 
curious dignity, but without pre- 
sumption. He was not sure at 
what point he had begun to feel 
that she was not quite an ordinary 
peasant girl. She wore the same 
faded and formless kind of cot- 
ton dress, perhaps cleaner than 
some, but not cleaner than all 
the others, for it was not uncom- 
mon for them to be spotless. Her 
figure was slimmer and shapelier 
than most, and her features had 
a patrician mould that reminded 
him of ancient Egyptian carvings. 
They had remained masklike and 
detached throughout the ministra- 
tions of the doctor,, although 
Simon knew that some of it must 
have hurt like hell. 

He drove up again to the place 
where he had found her. Two 
other older women were sitting 
there, and they greeted her as 
the jeep stopped. She smiled and 
answered, proudly displaying the 
new white bandage on her leg. 
She started to get out. 

He saw that there were three 
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baskets by the roadside where 
the two women had waited. He 
stopped her, and said: “You 
shoidd not walk far today, es- 
pecially with a load. I can take 
you all the way.” 

**Vous etes tres gentiir 

She spoke French very stiflBy 
and shyly and correctly, like a 
child remembering lessons. Then 
she spoke fluently to the other 
women in Creole, and they 
hoisted the third basket between 
them and put it in the back of 
the jeep. Her shoes were still on 
top of its miscellany of fruits and 
vegetables, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, which re- 
gards shoes as too valuable to be 
worn out with mere tramping 
from place to place, especially 
over rough rocky paths. 

Simon drove all the way to the 
Chlltelet des Fleurs, where the 
road seems to end, but she 
pointed ahead and said: **Plus 
loin** 

He drove on around the inn. 
Not very far beyond it the pave- 
ment ended, but a navigable trail 
meandered on still further and 
higher towards the background 
peaks. He expected it to become 
impassable at every turn, but it 
teased him on for several minutes 
and still hadn't petered out when 
a house suddenly came in sight, 
built out of rock and perched 
like a fragment of a medieval 
castle on a promontory a little 
above them. A rutted driveway 


branched off and slanted up to 
it, and the young woman pointed 
again. 

“Lfl niaison-ld** 

It was not a mansion in size, 
but on the other hand it was cer- 
tainly no native peasant s cottage. 

“Merci beaucoup** she said in 
her stilted schoolgirl French, as 
the jeep stopped in front of it. 

**De rien** he murmured ami- 
ably, and went around to lift out 
the heavy basket. 

A man came out on to the ve- 
randali, and she spoke rapidly in 
Creole, obviously explaining 
about her accident and how she 
came to be chauffeured to the 
door. As Simon looked up, the 
man came down to meet him, 
holding out his hand. 

“Please don't bother with that,” 
he said. “Ive got a handy man 
wholl take care of it. You’ve done 
enough for Sibao already. Won’t 
you come in and have a drink? 
My name’s Theron Netlord.” 

Simon Templar could not help 
looking a little surprised. For Mr. 
Netlord was not only a white 
man, but he was unmistakably 
an American; and Simon had 
some vague recollection of his 
name. 

n 

It can be assumed that the birth 
of the girl who was later to be 
called Sibao took place under the 
very best auspices, for her father 
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was the lioungan of an houmfort 
in a valley that could be seen 
from the house where Simon had 
taken her, which in terms of a 
more famihar religion than voo- 
doo would be the equivalent of 
the vicar of a parish chmch; and 
her mother was not only a mamho 
in her own right, but also an occa- 
sional communicant of the church 
in Petionville. But after the elab- 
orate precautionary rituals with 
which her birth was surrounded, 
the child grew up just like any 
of the other naked children of the 
hills, until she was nearly seven. 

At that time, she woke up one 
morning and said: “Mama, I saw 
Uncle Zande trying to fly, but he 
dived into the ground.” 

Her motlier thought nothing of 
this until the evening, when word 
came that Uncle Zande, who was 
laying tile on the roof of a build- 
ing in L^ogane, had stumbled oflF 
it and broken his neck. After that 
much attention was paid to her 
dreams, but the things that they 
prophesied were not always so 
easy to interpret until after they 
happened. 

Two years later her grandfather 
fell sick with a burning fever, and 
his children and grandchildren 
gathered around to see him die. 
But the young girl went to him 
and caressed his forehead, and at 
that moment the sweating and 
shivering stopped, and the fever 
left him and he began to mend. 
After that there were others who 


asked for her touch, and many 
of them aflBrmed that they experi- 
enced extraordinary relief. 

At least it was evident that she 
was entitled to admission to the 
houmfort without further proba- 
tion. One night, with a red ban- 
danna on her head and gay hand- 
kerchiefs knotted around her neck 
and aims, with a bouquet in one 
hand and a crucifix in the other, 
she sat in a chair between her 
four sponsors and watched the 
haunsis-canzo, the student priests, 
dance before her. Then her father 
took her by the hand to tlie Presi- 
dent of the congregation, and she 
recited her first voodoo oath: 

“/e jure, je jure, I swear, to re- 
spect the powers of the mysteres 
de Gtiinde, to respect the powers 
of the houngan, of the President 
of the Society, and the powers of 
all those on whom these powers 
are conferred.” 

And after she had made all her 
salutations and prostrations, and 
had herself been raised shoulder 
high and applauded, they with- 
drew and left her before the altar 
to receive whatever revelation the 
spirits might vouchsafe to her. 

At tliirteen she was a young 
woman, long-legged and comely, 
with a proud yet supple walk and 
prematurely steady eyes that 
gazed so gravely at those whom 
she noticed that they seemed 
never to rest on a person s face 
but to look through into the 
thoughts behind it. She went 
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faithfully to school and learned 
what she was told to, including a 
smattering of the absurdly in- 
volved and illogical version of her 
native tongue which they called 
‘'French”; but when her father 
stated that her energy could be 
better devoted to helping to feed 
the family, she ended her formal 
education without complaint. 

There were three young men 
who watched her one evening as 
she picked pigeon peas among the 
bushes that her father had 
planted, and who were more in- 
terested by the grace of her body 
than by any tales they may have 
heard of her supernatural gifts. 
As the brief mountain twilight 
darkened they came to seize her; 
but she knew what was in their 
minds, and ran. As the one pen- 
itent survivor told it, a cloud sud- 
denly swallowed her: they 
blundered after her in the fog, 
following the sounds of her flight: 
then they saw her shadow almost 
within reach, and leapt to the 
capture, but the ground vanished 
from under their feet. The bodies 
of two of them were found at the 
foot of the precipice; and the 
third lived, though with a broken 
back, only because a tree caught 
him on the way down. 

Her father knew then that she 
was more than qualified to be- 
come an hoiinsis-canzo, and she 
told him that she was ready. He 
took her to the houmfort and set 
in motion the elaborate seven-day 
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ritual of purification and initia- 
tion, instructing her in all the 
mysteries himself. For her loa, or 
personal patron deity, she had 
chosen Erzulie; and in the baptis- 
mal ceremony of the fifth day she 
received the name of Sibao, the 
mystic mountain ridge where Er- 
zulie mates with the Supreme 
Gods, the legendary place of 
eternal love and fertility. And 
when the houngan made the invo- 
cation, the goddess showed her 
favor by possessing Sibao, who 
uttered prophecies and admoni- 
tions in a language that only 
houngans can interpret, and with 
the hands and mouth of Sibao 
accepted and ate of the sacrificial 
white pigeons and white rice; and 
the houngan was filled with pride 
as he chanted: 

**Les Saints mandes manges. 

Genoux-terrel 
Farce que gnoti loa nan 
govi pas capab mange. 

Oil gaingnin pour mange 
pour Ur 

Thereafter she hoed the patches 
of vegetables that her father cul- 
tivated as before, and helped to 
grate manioc, and carried water 
from the spring, and went back 
and forth to market, like all the 
other young women; but the tale 
of her powers grew slowly and 
surely, and it would have been a 
reckless man who dared to molest 
her. 
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Tlien Theron Netlord came to 
Kenscoff, and presently heard of 
her through the inquiries that he 
made. He sent word that he would 
like her to work in his house; and 
because he oflEered wages that 
would much more than pay for 
a substitute to do her work at 
home, she accepted. She was then 
seventeen. 

‘‘A rather remarkable girl,’' said 
Netlord, who had told Simon 
some of these things. ‘‘Believe me, 
to some of the people around 
here, she's ahnost like a living 
saint." 

Simon just managed not to 
blink at the word. 

“Won’t that accident this after- 
noon shake her pedestal a bit?" 
he asked. 

“Does a bishop lose face if he 
trips over something and breaks 
a leg?" Netlord retorted. “Besides, 
you happened. Just when she 
needed help, you drove by, picked 
her up, took her to the doctor, 
and then brought her here. What 
would you say were the odds 
against her being so lucky? And 
then tell me why it doesn’t still 
look as if something was taking 
special care of her I" 

He was a big thick-shouldered 
man who looked as forceful as the 
way he talked. He had iron-gray 
hair and metallic gray eyes, a 
blunt nose, a square thrusting jaw, 
and the kind of lips that even 
look muscular. You had an in- 
evitable impression of him at the 


first glance; and without hesita- 
tion you would have guessed him 
to be a man who had reached the 
top ranks of some competitive 
business, and who had bulled his 
way up there with ruthless disre- 
gard for whatever obstructions 
might have to be trodden down 
or jostled aside. And trite as the 
physiognomy must seem, in this 
instance you would have been ab- 
solutely right. 

Theron Netlord had made a 
fortune from tlie manufacture of 
bargain-priced lingerie. 

The incongruity of this will 
only amuse those who know little 
about tlie clothing industry. It 
would be natural for tlie uniniti- 
ated to think of the trade in 
fragile feminine frotheries as be- 
ing carried on by fragile, feminine 
and frothy types, but in fact, at 
the wholesale manufacturing level 
it is as tough and cut-throat a 
business as any legitimate opera- 
tion in the modem world. And 
even in a business which has 
always been somewhat notorious 
for lack of tenderness towards its 
employees, Mr. Netlord had been 
a perennial source of ammunition 
for socialistic agitators. His long- 
standing vendetta against organ- 
ized labor was an epic of its 
kind; and he had been named 
in one Congressional investiga- 
tion as the man who, with a 
combination of gangster tactics 
and an icepick eye for loopholes 
in union contracts and govern- 
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ment regulations, had come clos- 
est in the last decade to running 
an oldfashioned sweatshop. It 
was from casually remembered 
references to such things in the 
newspapers that Simon had iden- 
tified the name. 

“Do you live here perma- 
nently?"’ Simon asked in a con- 
versational way. 

“IVe been here for a while, and 
Tm staying a while,” Netlord an- 
swered equivocally. “I like the 
rum. How do you like it?” 

“It’s strictly ambrosial.” 

“You can get fine rum in the 
States, like that Lemon Hart from 
Jamaica, but you have to come 
here to drink Barbancourt. They 
don’t make enough to export.” 

“I can think of worse reasons 
for coming here. But I might want 
something more to hold me in- 
definitely.” 

Netlord chuckled. 

“Of course you would. I was 
kidding. So do I. I’ll never retire. 
I like being in business. It’s my 
sport, my hobby, and my recrea- 
tion. I’ve si>ent more than a year 
all around the Caribbean, having 
what everyone would say was a 
nice long vacation. Nuts. My 
mind hasn’t been off business for 
a single day.” 

“They tell me there’s a great 
future in the area.” 

“And I’m looking for the future. 
There’s none left in America. At 
the bottom, you’ve got your em- 
ployees demanding more wages 


and pension funds for less work 
every year. At the top, you’ve got 
a damned paternalistic Govern- 
ment taxing your profits to the 
bone to pay for all its utopian 
projects at home and abroad. The 
man who’s trying to literally mind 
his own business is in the middle, 
in a squeeze that wrings all the 
incentive out of him. I’m sick of 
bucking that set-up.” 

“What’s wrong with Puerto 
Rico? You can get a tax exemption 
there if you bring in an employing 
industry.” 

“Sure. But the Puerto Ricans 
are getting spoiled, and the cost 
of labor is shooting up. In a few 
more years they’ll have it as ex- 
pensive and as organized as it is 
back home.” 

“So you’re investigating Haiti 
because the labor is cheaper?” 

“It’s still so cheap that you 
could starve to death trying to 
sell machinery. Go visit one of the 
factories where they’re making 
wooden salad bowls, for instance. 
The only power tool they use is a 
lathe. And where does the power 
come from? From a man who 
spends the whole day cranking a 
big wheel. Why? Because all he 
costs is one dollar a day— and 
that’s cheaper than you can oper- 
ate a motor, let alone amortiring 
the initial cost of it!” 

“Then what’s the catch?” 

"This being a foreign country: 
your product hits a tariff wil 
when you try to import it into the 
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States, and the duty will knock 
you silly.” 

‘Things are tough all over,” 
Simon remarked sympathetically. 

The other s sinewy lips flexed in 
a tight grin. 

“Any problem is tough till you 
lick it. Coming here showed me 
how to lick this one— but you’d 
never guess howl” 

“I give up.” 

T m sorry, Tin not telling. May 
I fix your drink?” 

Simon glanced at his watch and 
shook liis head. 

“Thanks, but I should be on 
my way.” He put down his glass 
and stood up. “Tm glad I needn’t 
worry about you getting ulcers, 
though.” 

Netlord laughed comfortably, 
and walked with him out on to 
the front verandah. 

“I hope getting Sibao back here 
didn’t bring you too far out of 
your way.” 

“No, I’m staying just a little be- 
low you, at the Ch^telet des 
Fleurs.” 

“Then we’ll probably run into 
each other.” Netlord put out his 
hand. “It was nice talking to you, 
Mr.—” 

‘Templar. Simon Templar.” 

The big man’s powerful grip 
held on to Simon’s. 

“You’re not— by any chance— 
that fellow they call the Saint?” 

“Yes.” The Saint smiled. “But 
I’m just a tourist.” 

He disengaged himself pleas- 


antly; but as he went down the 
steps he could feel Netlord’s eyes 
on his back, and remembered that 
for one instant he had seen in 
them the kind of fear from which 
murder is bom. 

in 

In telling so many stories of 
Simon Templar, the chronicler 
runs a risk of becoming unduly 
preoccupied with the reactions of 
various characters to the dis- 
covery that tliey have met the 
Saint, and it may fairly be ob- 
served that there is a definite limit 
to the possible variety of these 
responses. One of the most obvi- 
ous of them was the shock to a 
guilty conscience wliich could 
open a momentary crack in an 
otherwise impenetrable mask. 
Yet in this case it was of vital im- 
portance. 

If Theron Netlord had not be- 
trayed liimself for that fleeting 
second, and the Saint had not 
been sharply aware of it, Simon 
might have quickly dismissed the 
panty potentate from his mind; 
and then there might have been 
no story to tell at all. 

Instead of which, Simon only 
waited to make more inquiries 
about Mr, Netlord until he was 
able to comer his host, Atherton 
Lee, alone in the bar that night. 

He had an easy gambit by 
casually relating the incident of 
Sibao. 
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‘Theron Netlord? Oh, yes, I 
know him,’’ Lee said. ‘"He stayed 
here for a while before he rented 
that house up on the hill. He still 
drops in sometimes for a drink 
and a yarn.” 

“One of the original rugged in- 
dividualists, isn’t he?” Simon re- 
marked. 

“Did he give you his big tirade 
about wages and taxes?” 

“I got the synopsis, anyway.” 

“Yes, he’s a personality all right. 
At least he doesn’t make any 
bones about where he stands. 
What beats me is how a fellow of 
that type could get all wrapped 
up in voodoo.” 

Simon did not actually choke 
and splutter over his drink be- 
cause he was not given to such 
demonstrations, but he felt as 
close to it as he was ever likely to. 

“He what?” 

“Didn’t he get on to that sub- 
ject? I guess you didn’t stay very 
long.” 

“Only for one drink.” 

“He’s really sold on it. That’s 
how he originally came up here. 
He’d seen the voodoo dances they 
put on in the tourist spots down 
in Port-au-Prince, but he knew 
they were just a night-club show. 
He was looking for the McCoy, 
Well, we sent the word around, as 
we do sometimes for guests who’re 
interested, and a bunch from 
around here came up and put on 
a show in the patio. They don’t 
do any of the real sacred ceremo- 


nies, of course, but they’re a lot 
more authentic than the profes- 
sionals in town. Netlord lapped it 
up; but it was just an appetizer 
to him. He wanted to get right 
into the fraternity and find out 
what it was all about.” 

“What for?” 

“He said he was thinking of 
WTiting a book about it. But half 
the time he talks as if he really 
believed in it. He says that the 
trouble with Western civilization 
is that it’s too practical— it’s never 
had enough time to develop its 
spiritual potential.” 

“Are you pulling my leg or is 
he pulling yours?” 

“I’m not kidding. He rented 
that house, anyway, and set out 
to get himself accepted by the 
natives. He took lessons in Creole 
so that he could talk to them, and 
he speaks it a hell of a lot better 
than I do— and I’ve lived here a 
hell of a long time. He hired that 
girl Sibao just because she’s the 
daughter of the local houngan, 
and she’s been instructing him 
and sponsoring him for the houm- 
fart. It’s all very serious and legit- 
imate. He told me some time ago 
that he’d been initiated as a junior 
member, or whatever they call it, 
but he’s planning to take the full 
course and become a graduate 
witch-doctor.” 

“Can he do that? I mean, can a 
white man qualify?” 

“Haitians are very broad- 
minded,” Atherton Lee said 
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gently. “Theres no color bar 
here.” 

Simon broodingly chain-lighted 
another cigarette. 

“He must be dreaming up some- 
thing new and frightful for the 
underwear market,” he mur- 
mured. “Maybe he’s planning to 
top those perfumes that are sup- 
posed to contain mysterious smells 
that drive the male sniflFer mad 
with desire. Next season he’ll 
come out with a negligee with a 
genuine voodoo spell woven in, 
guaranteed to give the matron of 
a girls’ reformatory more sex ap- 
peal than Cleopatra.” 

But the strange combination of 
fear and menace that he had 
caught in Theron Netlord’s eyes 
came back to him with added 
vividness, and he knew that a 
puzzle confronted him that could 
not be dismissed with any amus- 
ing flippancy. There had to be a 
true answer, and it had to be of 
unimaginable ughness: therefore 
he had to find it, or he would be 
haunted for ever after by the 
thought of the evil he might have 
prevented. 

To find the answer, however, 
was much easier to resolve than 
to do. He wrestled with it for half 
th^ night, pacing up and down his 
room; but when he finally gave up 
and lay down to sleep, he had to 
admit that his brain had only car- 
ried him around in as many cir- 
cles as his feet, and gotten him 
just as close to nowhere. 


In the morning, as he was about 
to leave his room, something 
white on the floor caught his eye. 
It was an envelope that had been 
slipped under the door. He picked 
it up. It was sealed, but there was 
no writing on it. It was stiff to his 
touch, as if it contained some kind 
of card, but it was curiously 
heavy. 

He opened it. Folded in a sheet 
of paper was a piece of thin 
bright metal, about three inches 
by two, which looked as if it 
might have been cut from an or- 
dinary tin can, flattened out and 
with the edges neatly turned 
under so that they would not be 
sharp. On it had been hammered 
an intricate symmetrical design. 

Basically, a heart. The inside of 
the heart filled with a precise net- 
work of vertical and horizontal 
lines, with a single dot in 
the center of each little square 
that they formed. The outline of 
the heart trimmed with a regu- 
larly scalloped edge, like a doily, 
with a similar dot in each of the 
scallops. Impaled on a mast rising 
from the upper V of the heart, a 
crest like an ornate letter M, with 
a star above and below it. Two 
curlicues like skeletal wings 
swooping out, one from each 
shoulder of the heart, and two 
smaller curlicues tufting from the 
bottom point of the heart, on 
either side of another sort of ver- 
tical mast projecting down from 
the point and ending in another 
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star-like an infinitely stylized and 
painstaking doodle. 

On the paper that wrapped it 
was written, in a careful childish 
script: 

Pour voiis prot6ger. 

MercL 

Sibao 

Simon went on down to the 
dining room and found Atherton 
Lee having breakfast. 

‘‘This isn’t Valentine’s Day in 
Haiti, is it?” asked the Saint. 

Lee shook his head. 

“Or anywhere else that I know 
of. That’s sometime in February.” 

“Well, anyhow, I got a valen- 
tine.” 

Simon showed him the rec- 
tangle of embossed metal. 

“Its native work,” Lee said. 
“But what is it?” 

“That’s what I thought you 
could tell me.” 

“I never saw anything quite like 
it 

The waiter was bringing Simon 
a glass of orange juice. He stood 
frozen in the act of putting it 
down, his eyes fixed on the piece 
of tin and widening slowly. The 
glass rattled on his service plate. 

Lee glanced up at him. 

“Do you know what it is?” 

“V^er,” the man said. 

He put the orange juice down 
and stepped back, still staring. 

Simon did not know the word. 
Ho looked inquiringly at his host, 
who shrugg^ helplessly and 
handed the token back. 
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“What’s that?” 

"*Vever” said the waiter. “Of 
Maitresse Erzulie.” 

“Erzulie is the top voodoo god- 
dess,” Lee explained. “I guess 
that’s her symbol, or some sort of 
charm.” 

“If you get good way, very 
good,” said the waiter obscurely. 
“If you no should have, very bad.” 

“I believe I dig you, Alphonse,” 
said the Saint. “And you don’t 
have to worr>^ about me. I got it 
the good way.” He showed Lee 
the paper that had enclosed it. “It 
was slid under my door sometime 
this morning. I guess coming from 
her makes it pretty special.” 

“Congratulations,” Lee said. 
“I’m glad you’re officially pro- 
tected. Is there anything you par- 
ticularly need to be protected 
from?” 

Simon dropped the little plaque 
into the breast pocket of his shirt. 

“First off. I’d like to be pro- 
tected from the heat of Port-au- 
Prince. I’m afraid I’ve got to go 
back down there. May I borrow 
the jeep again?” 

“Of course. But we can send 
down for anything you want.” 

“I hardly think tliey’d let you 
bring back the Public Library,” 
said the Saint “I’m going to wade 
through ever>-thing they’ve got on 
the subject of voodoo. No, I’m not 
going to take it up like Netlord. 
But I’m just crazy enough myself 
to lie awake wondering what’s in 
it for him.” 
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He found plenty of material to 
study— so much, in fact, that in- 
stead of being frustrated by a 
paucity of information he was al- 
most discouraged by its abun- 
dance. He had assumed, like any 
average man, that voodoo was a 
primitive cult that would have a 
correspondingly simple theology 
and ritual: he soon discovered 
that it was astonishingly complex 
and formalized. Obviously he 
wasn’t going to master it all in 
one short day’s study. However, 
that wasn’t necessarily the objec- 
tive. He didn’t have to write a 
thesis on it, or even pass an exam- 
ination. He was only looking for 
something, anything, that would 
give him a clue to what Theron 
Netlord was seeking. 

He browsed through books un- 
til one o’clock, went out to lunch, 
and returned to read some more. 
The trouble was that he didn’t 
know what he was looking for. All 
he could do was expose himself to 
as many ideas as possible, and 
hope that the same one would 
catch his attention as must have 
caught Netlord’s. 

And when the answer did strike 
him, it was so far-fetched and 
monstrous that he could not be- 
lieve he was on the right track. 
He thought it would make an in- 
teresting plot for a story, but 
could not accept it for himself. 
He felt an exasperating lack of 
accomplishment when the library 
closed for the day and he had to 


drive back up again to Kenscoff. 

He headed straight for the bar 
of the Chitelet des Fleurs and 
the long relaxing drink that he 
had looked forward to all the way 
up. The waiter who was on duty 
brought him a note with his 
drink. 

Dear Mr, Templar, 

Tm sorry your visit yesterday 
had to he so short. If it wouldn’t 
hore you too much, I should enjoy 
another meeting. Could you come 
to dinner tonight? Just send word 
by the hearer. 

Sincerely, 

Theron Netlord 

Simon glanced up. 

“Is someone still waiting for an 
answer?” 

“Yes, sir. Outside.” 

The Saint pulled out his pen 
and scribbled at the foot of the 
note: 


Thanks, Til be with you 
about 7. 


S.T. 


He decided, practically in the 
same instant in which the irre- 
sponsible impulse occurred to 
him, against signing himself with 
the little haloed stick figure which 
he had made famous. As he 
hande^ the note back to the 
waiter he reflected that, in the 
circumstances, his mere accept- 
ance was bravado enough. 
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IV 

There were drums beating 
somewhere in the hills, faint and 
far-off, calling and answering each 
other from different directions, 
their sound wandering and echo- 
ing through the night so that it 
was impossible ever to be certain 
just where a particular tattoo had 
come from. It reached inside Net- 
lord s house as a kind of vague 
vibration, like the endless thin 
chorus of nocturnal insects, which 
was so persistent that the ear 
learned to filter it out and for 
long stretches would be quite deaf 
to it, and then, in a lull in the con- 
versation, with an infinitesimal re- 
tuning of attention, it would come 
back in a startling crescendo. 

Theron Netlord caught the 
Saint listening at one of those mo- 
ments, and said, “They’re having 
a briiler zin tonight.” 

“What’s that?” 

“The big voodoo festive cere- 
mony which climaxes most of the 
special rites. Dancing, litanies, in- 
vocation, possession by loos, more 
dances, sacrifice, more invocations 
and possessions, more dancing. It 
won’t begin until much later. 
Right now they’re just telling each 
other about it, warming up and 
getting in the mood.” 

Simon had been there for more 
than an hour, and this was the 
first time there had been any men- 
tion of voodoo. 

Netlord had made himself a 


good if somewhat overpowering 
host. He mixed excellent rum 
cocktails, but without offering his 
guest the choice of anything else. 
He made stimulating conversa- 
tion, salted with recurrent gibes 
at bureaucratic government and 
the Welfare State, but he held the 
floor so energetically that it was 
almost impossible to take advan- 
tage of the provocative openings 
he offered. 

Simon had not seen Sibao 
again. Netlord had opened the 
door himself, and the cocktail 
makings were already on a side 
table in the living room. There 
had been subdued rustlings and 
clinkings behind a screen that al- 
most closed a dark alcove at the 
far end of the room, but no serv- 
ant announced dinner: presently 
Netlord had announced it himself 
and led the way around the screen 
and switched on a light, revealing 
a damask-covered table set for 
two and burdened additionally 
with chafing dishes, from which 
he himself served rice, asparagus, 
and a savory chicken stew rather 
like coq au vin. It was during one 
of the dialogue breaks induced by 
eating that Netlord had caught 
Simon listening to the drums. 

*'BrCiler — that means ‘bum,’” 
said the Saint. “But what is zin?” 

“The zin is a special earthen- 
ware pot. It stands on a tripod, 
and a fire is lighted under it. The 
mambo kills a sacrificial chicken 
by sticking her finger down into 
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its mouth and tearing its throat 
open” Netlord took a hearty 
mouthful of stew. "She sprinkles 
blood and feathers in various 
places, and the plucked hens go 
into the pot with some com. 
There’s a chant: 

**Hounsis Id yo, levez, nous 
domi trope: 

Hounsis Id yo, levez, pour 
nous lover yeux nous: 

Gade qui Theu li ye** 

Later on she serves the boiling 
food right into the bare hands of 
the hounsis. Sometimes they put 
their bare feet in the flames too. 
It doesn’t hurt them. The pots are 
left on the fire till they get red hot 
and crack, and everyone shouts 
‘Zm yo craquds!* ** 

"It sounds like a big moment,” 
said the Saint gravely. "If I could 
understand half of it,” 

"You mean you didn’t get very 
far with your researches today?” 

Simon felt the involuntary con- 
traction of his stomach muscles, 
but he was able to control his 
hands so that there was no check 
in the smooth flow of what he was 
doing. 

"How did you know about my 
researches?” he asked, as if he 
were only amused to have them 
mentioned. 

"I dropped in to see Atherton 
Lee this morning, and asked after 
you. He told me where you’d 
gone. He said he’d told you about 
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my interest in voodoo, and he sup- 
posed you were getting primed 
for an argument. I must admit, 
that encouraged me to hope you’d 
accept my invitation tonight.” 

The Saint thought that that 
might well qualify among the 
great understatements of the dec- 
ade, but he did not let himself 
show it. After their first reflex leap 
his pulses ran like cool clockwork. 

"I didn’t find out too much,” he 
said, "except that voodoo is a lot 
more complicated than I imag- 
ined. I thought it was just a few 
primitive superstitions that the 
slaves brought with them from 
Africa.” 

"Of course, some of it came 
from Dahomey. But how did it 
get there? The voodoo story of 
the Creation ties up with the 
myths of ancient Egypt. The Ba- 
sin of Damballah— that’s a sort of 
font at the foot of a voodoo altar 
—is obviously related to the blood 
trough at the foot of a Mayan 
altar. Their magic uses the 
Pentacle— the same mystic figure 
that medieval European magi- 
cians believed in. If you know 
anything about it, you can find 
links with eighteenth-century 
Masonry in some of their rituals, 
and even the design of the 
vevers — ” 

"Those are the sacred drawings 
that are supposed to summon the 
gods to take possession of their 
devotees, aren’t they? I read about 
them.” 
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“Yes, when the houngan draws 
them by dripping ashes and com 
meal from his fingers, with the 
proper invocation. And doesn’t 
that remind you of the sacred 
sand paintings of the Navajos? 
Do you see how all those roots 
must go back to a common source 
that’s older than any written his- 
tory?” 

Netlord stared at the Saint chal- 
lengingly, in one of those rare 
pauses where he waited for an 
answer. 

Simon’s fingertips touched the 
hard shape of the little tin plaque 
that was still in his sliirt pocket, 
but he decided against showing it, 
and again he checked the bet. 

“I saw a drawing of the vSver 
of Erzulie in a book,” he said. 
“Somehow it made me think of 
Catholic symbols connected with 
the Virgin Mary— with the heart, 
the stars, and the ‘M’ over it.” 

“Why not? Voodoo is panthe- 
istic. iTie Church is against voo- 
doo, not voodoo against the 
Church. Part of the purification 
prescribed for anyone who’s being 
initiated as a hounsis-canzo is to 
go to church and make confes- 
sion. Jesus Christ and the Virgin 
Mary are regarded as powerful 
intermediaries to the highest 
gods. Part of the litany they’U 
chant tonight at the bkiler zin 
goes; Grdce, Marie, grdce, Marie 
grdce, grdce, Marie grdce, J6sus, 
pardonnez-nousr 

“Seriously?” 
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“The invocation of Legbas Ati- 
bon calls on St Anthony of Padua; 
Par pouvoir St-Anfaine de Padoue. 
And take the invocation of my 
own patron, Ogoun Feraille. It 
begins: Par pouvoir St-JcLcques 
Majeur , . 

“Isn’t that blasphemy?” said the 
Saint. “I mean, a kind of deliber- 
ate sacrilege, like they’re sup- 
posed to use in a Black Mass, to 
win the favor of devils by defil- 
ing something holy?” 

Netlord’s fist crashed on the 
table like a thunderclap. 

“No, it isn’t! The truth can’t be 
blasphemous. Sacrilege is a sin 
invented by bigots to try to keep 
God under contract to their own 
exclusive club. As if supernatural 
facts could be alerted by human 
name-calling! There are a hun- 
dred sects all claiming to be the 
only tnie Christianity, and Chris- 
tianity is only one of thousands of 
religions, all claiming to have the 
only genuine divine revelation. 
But the real truth is bigger than 
any one of them and includes 
them all!” 

“I’m sorry,” said the Saint. “I 
forgot that you were a convert.” 

“Lee told you that, of course. 
I don’t deny it.” The metallic gray 
eyes probed the Saint like knives. 
“I suppose you think I’m crazy.” 

“I’d rather say I was puzzled.” 

“Because you wouldn’t expect a 
man like me to have any time for 
mysticism.” 

“Maybe.” 
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Netlord poured some more 
vvine. 

“That's where you show your 
own limitations. The whole 
trouble with Western civilization 
is that it's blind in one eye. It 
doesn't believe in anything that 
can’t be weighed and measured or 
reduced to a mathematical or 
chemical formula. It thinks it 
knows all the answers because it 
invented airplanes and television 
and hydrogen bombs. It thinks 
other cultures were backward be- 
cause they fooled around with 
levitation and telepathy and rais- 
ing the dead instead of kilHng the 
living. Well, some mighty clever 
people were living in Asia and 
Africa and Central America, thou- 
sands of years before Europeans 
crawled out of their caves. What 
makes you so sure that they didn't 
discover things that you don't im- 
derstand?" 

“I'm not so sure, but— ’ 

“Do you know why I got ahead 
of everybody else in business? 
Because I never wore a blinker 
over one eye. If anyone said he 
could do anything, I never said 
“That's impossible.’ I said ‘Show 
me how.' I don’t care who I learn 
from, a college professor or a 
ditch-digger, a Chinaman or a 
nigger— so long as I can use what 
he knows.” 

The Saint finished eating and 
picked up his glass. 

“And you think you'll find some- 
thing in voodoo you can use?” 


“I have foimd it. Do you know 
what it is?” 

Simon waited to be told, but 
apparently it was not another of 
Netlord’s rhetorical questions. 
When it was clear that a reply 
was expected, he said: “W^y 
should I?” 

“That's what you were trying 
to find out at the Public Library.” 

“I suppose I can admit that,” 
Simon said mildly. “I'm a seeker 
for knowledge, too.” 

“I was afraid you would be. 
Templar, as soon as I heard your 
name. Not knowing who you 
were. I'd talked a little too much 
last night. It wouldn’t have mat- 
tered with anyone else, but as the 
Saint you'd be curious about me. 
You'd have to ask questions. Lee 
would tell you about my interest 
in voodoo. Then you'd try to find 
out what I could use voodoo for. 
I knew all that when I asked you 
to come here tonight.” 

“And I knew you knew all that 
when I accepted.” 

“Put your cards on the table, 
then. WTiat did your reading tell 
you?” 

Simon felt unwontedly stupid. 
Perhaps because he had let Net- 
lord do most of the talking, he 
must have done more than his 
own share of eating and drinking. 
Now it was an eflFort to keep up 
the verbal swordplay. 

“It wasn't too much help,” he 
said. “The mythology of voodoo 
was quite fascinating, but I 
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couldn't see a guy like you getting 
a large charge out of spiritual 
trimmings. You'd want something 
that meant power, or money, or 
both. And the books I got hold 
of today didn't have much factual 
material about the darker side of 
voodoo— the angles that I've seen 
played up in lurid fiction." 

'"Don't stop now." 

The Saint felt as if he lifted a 
slender blade once more against 
a remorseless bludgeon. 

‘"Of course," he said, and meant 
to say it lightly, ‘"you might really 
have union and government 
trouble if it got out that Netlord 
Underwear was being made by 
American zombies." 

“So you guessed it," Netlord 
said. 

V 

Simon Templar stared. 

He had a sensation of utter 
unreality, as if at some point he 
had slipped from wakeful life into 
a nightmare without being aware 
of the moment when he fell 
asleep. A separate part of his 
brain seemed to hear his own 
voice at a distance. 

“You really believe in zombies?” 

“That isn't a matter of belief. 
I've seen them. A zombie pre- 
pared and served this dinner. 
That's why he was ordered not 
to let you see him." 

“Now I really need the cliche : 
this I have got to seel" 


‘"I'm afraid he's left for the 
night,” Netlord said matter-of- 
factly. 

“But you know how to make 
'em?" 

“Not yet. He belongs to the 
hoxmgan. But I shall know be- 
fore the sun comes up tomorrow. 
In a little while I shall go down 
to the houmfoi't, and the houngan 
will admit me to the last 
mysteries. The brulcr zin after- 
wards is to celebrate tliat." 

“Congratulations. What did you 
have to do to rate this?" 

“I've promised to marry his 
daughter, Sibao." 

Simon felt as if he had passed 
beyond the capacity for surprise. 
A soft blanket of cotton wool 
was folding around his mind. 

“Do you mean that?" 

“Don't be absurd. As soon as I 
know all I need to, I can do with- 
out both of them." 

“But suppose they resent that.” 

“Let me tell you something. 
Voodoo is a very practical kind 
of insurance. \Vhen a member 
is properly initiated, certain parts 
of a sacrifice and certain things 
from his body go into a little um 
called the pot de t^te, and after 
that the vulnerable element of his 
soul stays in the um, which stays 
in the hoiimfort.^ 

“Just like a safe deposit.” 

“And so, no one can lay an 
evil spell on him." 

“Unless they can get hold of 
his pot de tite*' 
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“So you see how easily I can 
destroy them if I act first.” 

The Saint moved his head as if 
to shake and clear it. It was like 
trying to shake a ton weight. 

“It’s very good of you to tell 
me all this,” he articulated mech- 
anically. “But what makes you so 
confidential?” 

“I had to know how you’d 
respond to my idea when you 
knew it. Now you must tell me, 
trutlifully.” 

“I think it stinks.” 

“Suppose y^ou knew that I had 
creatures working for me, in a 
factory— zombies, who’d give me 
back all the money they’d nom- 
inally have to cam, except the 
bare minimum required for food 
and lodging. What would you 
do?” 

“Report it to some authority 
tliat could stop you.” 

“That mighbi’t be so easy. A 
court that didn’t believe in 
zombies couldn’t stop people 
voluntarily giving me money.” 

“In that case,” Simon answered 
deliberately, “I might just have 
to kill you.” 

Netlord sighed heavily. 

“I expected that too,” he said. 
“I only wanted to be sure. That’s 
why I took steps in advance to 
be able to control you.” 

The Saint had Icnown it for 
some indefinite time. He was 
conscious of his body sitting in a 
chair, but it did not seem to 
belong to him. 


“You bastaid,” he said. “So 
you managed to feed me some 
kind of dope. But you’re really 
crazy if you think that’ll help 
you. 

Theron Netlord put a hand in 
his coat pocket and took out a 
small automatic* He leveled it at 
the Saint’s chest, resting his fore- 
arm on the table. 

“It’s very simple,” he said 
calmly. “I could kill you now, and 
easily account for your disap- 
pearance. But I like the idea of 
having you work for me. As a 
zombie, you could retain many 
of your unusual abilities. So I 
could kill you, and, after I’ve 
learned a little more tonight, 
restore you to living death. But 
that would impair your useful- 
ness in certain ways. So I’d rather 
apply what I know already, if 
I can, and make you my creature 
without harming you physically.” 

“That’s certainly considerate of 
you,” Simon scoffed. 

He didn’t know what un- 
quenchable spark of defiance 
gave him the will to keep up the 
hopeless bluff. He seemed to 
have no contact with any muscles 
below his neck. But as long as he 
didn’t try to move, and fail. Net- 
lord couldn’t be sure of that. 

“The drug is only to relax you,” 
Netlord said. “Now look at this.” 

He dipped his left hand in the 
ashtray beside him, and quickly 
began drawing a pattern with 
his fingertips on the white table- 
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cloth— a design of crisscross 
diagonal lines with other vertical 
lines rising through the diamonds 
they formed, the verticals tipped 
with stars and curlicues, more 
than anything like the picture 
of an ornate wrought-iron gate. 
And as he drew it he intoned in 
a strange chanting voice: 

"Par pouvoir St-Jacques Majeur, 
Ogoun Badagris neg Baguidi, 
BagOy Ogoun Feraille nSg fer, nig 
feraiUe, nig tagnifer nago, Ogoun 
batala, nig, nig Ossagne inalor, 
ossangne aquiquan, Ossange 
agouelingui, Jupiter tonnerre, nig 
blabla, nig oloncoun, nig vanti-m 
pas jiem , . . . Aocher nago, aocher 
nago, aocher nagor 

The voice had risen, ending 
on a kind of muted shout, and 
there was a blaze of fanatic ex- 
citement in Netlord’s dilated eyes. 

Simon wanted to laugh. He 
said: “Whats that— a sequel to 
the Hutsut Song?*’ Or he said: 
"I prefer "’Twos brillig and the 
slithy toves! ” Or perhaps he said 
neither, for the thoughts and the 
ludicrousness and the laugh were 
suddenly chilled and empty, and 
it was like a hollowness and a 
darkness, like stepping into noth- 
ingness and a quicksand opening 
under his feet, sucking him down, 
only it was the mind that went 
down, the lines of the wrought- 
iron gate pattern shimmering and 
blinding before his eyes, and a 
black horror such as he had never 
known rising around him. 
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Out of some untouched reserve 
of will power he wrung the 
strength to clear his vision again 
for a moment, and to shape words 
that he knew came out, even 
though they came through stiff 
clumsy lips. 

"Then 111 have to kill you right 
now,” he said. 

He tried to get up. He had to 
try now. He couldn’t pretend 
any longer that he was immobile 
from choice. His limbs felt like 
lead. His body was encased in 
invisible concrete. The triumphant 
fascinated face of Theron Net- 
lord blurred in his sight. 

The commands of his brain 
went out along nerves that 
swallowed them in enveloping 
numbness. His mind was drown- 
ing in the swelling dreadful dark. 
He thought: "Sibao, your Mai- 
tresse Erzulie must be the weak 
sister in this league.” 

And suddenly, he moved. 

As if taut wires had snapped, 
he moved. He was on his feet. 
Uncertainly, like a thawing out, 
like a painful return of circula- 
tion, he felt connections with his 
body linking up again. He saw 
the exultation in Netlord’s face 
crumple into rage and incredulous 
terror. 

"Fooled you, didn’t I?” said the 
Saint croakily. "You must still 
need some coaching on your hex 
technique.” 

Netlord moved his hand a 
little, rather carefully, and his 
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knuckle whitened on the trigger 
of the automatic. The range was 
point-blank. 

Simon’s eardrunris rang with 
the shot, and something struck 
him a stunning blinding blow 
over the heart. He had an im- 
pression of being hurled back- 
wards as if by the blow of a giant 
fist; and then with no recollection 
of falling he knew that he was 
lying on the floor, half under the 
table, and he had no strength to 
move any more. 

VI 

Theron Netlord rose from his 
chair and looked down, shaken 
by die pounding of his own 
heart. He had done many brutal 
things in his life, but he had 
never killed anyone before. It 
had been surprisingly easy to do, 
and he had been quite deliberate 
about it. It was only afterwards 
that the shock shook him, with 
his first understanding of the 
new loneliness into which he had 
irrevocably stepped, the apart- 
ness from all other men that only 
murderers know. 

Then a whisper and a stir of 
movement caught his eye and 
ear together, and he turned his 
head and saw Sibao. She wore 
the white dress and the white 
handkerchief on her head, and 
the necklaces of threaded seeds 
and grain, that were prescribed 
for the ceremony that night. 


“What are you doing here?” 
he snarled in Creole. “I said I 
would meet you at the houmfort** 

“I felt there was need for me.” 

She knelt by the Saint, touch- 
ing him with her sensitive hands. 
Netlord put the gun in his pocket 
and turned to tlie sideboard. He 
uncorked a bottle of rum, poured 
some into a glass, and drank. 

Sibao stood before him again. 

“Why did you want to kill 
him?” 

“He was— he was a bad man. A 
tliief.” 

“He was good.” 

“No, he w^as clever.” Netlord 
had had no time to prepare for 
questions. He was improvising 
wildly, aware of the hollowness 
of his invention and trying to 
bolster it with truculence. “He 
must have been waiting for a 
chance to meet you. If that had 
not happened, he would have 
found anotlier way. He came to 
rob me.” 

“What could he steal?” 

Netlord pulled out his wallet, 
and took from it a thick pad of 
currency. He showed it to her. 

“He knew that I had this. He 
would have killed me for it.” 
There were tw^enty-five crisp hun- 
dred-dollar bills, an incredible 
fortune by the standards of a 
Haitian peasant, but only the 
amount of pocket money that 
Netlord normally carried and 
would have felt undressed with- 
out. The girls dark velvet eyes 
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rested on it, and he was quick 
to see more possibilities. “It was 
a present I was going to give to 
you and your father tonight.’’ 
Money was the strongest argu- 
ment he had ever known. He 
went on with new-found confi- 
dence: “Here, take it now.” 

She held the money submis- 
sively. 

“But what about— him?” 

“We must not risk trouble with 
the police. Later we will take 
care of him, in our own way. 
. . . But we must go now, or we 
shall be late.” 

He took her compellingly by 
the arm, but for a moment she 
still held back. 

“You know that when you 
enter the sobagui to be cleansed, 
your loa, who sees all things, will 
know if there is any untruth in 
your heart.” 

“I have nothing to fear.” He 
was sure of it now. There was 
nothing in voodoo that scared 
him. It was simply a craft that 
he had set out to master, as he 
had mastered everything else that 
he made up his mind to. He 
would use it on others, but it 
could do nothing to him. “Come 
along, they are waiting for us.” 

Simon heard their voices 
before the last extinguishing wave 
of darkness rolled over him. 

vn 

He woke up with a start, feeling 
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cramped and bruised from lying 
on the floor. Memory came back 
to him in full flood as he sat up. 
He looked down at his shirt. There 
was a black-rimmed hole in it, 
and even a gray scorch of powder 
around that. But when he exam- 
ined his chest, there was no hole 
and no blood, only a pronounced 
soreness over the ribs. From his 
breast pocket he drew out the 
metal plaque with the vever of 
Erzulie. The bullet had scarred 
and bent it, but it had struck at 
an angle and glanced off without 
even scratching him, tearing 
another hole in the shirt under his 
arm. 

The Saint gazed at the twisted 
piece of tin with an uncanny 
tingle feathering his spine. 

Sibao must have known he was 
unhurt when she touched him* 
Yet she seemed to have kept the 
knowledge to herself. Why? 

He hoisted himself experimen- 
tally to his feet He knew that 
he had first been drugged, then 
over that lowered resistance al- 
most completely mesmerized; 
coming on top of that, the dead- 
ened impact of the bullet must 
have knocked him out, as a punch 
over the heart could knock out 
an aheady groggy boxer. But 
now all the effects seemed to 
have worn off together, leaving 
only a tender spot on his chest 
and an insignificant muzziness in 
his head. By his watch, he had 
been out for about two hours. 
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The house was full of the silence 
of emptiness. He went through a 
door to the kitchen, ran some 
water, and bathed his face. The 
only other sound there was the 
ticking of a cheap clock. 

Netlord had said that only the 
two of them were in the house. 
And Netlord had gone— with 
Sibao. 

Gone to something that every- 
thing in the Saints philosophy 
must refuse to believe. But tilings 
had happened to himself already 
that night which he could only 
think of incredulously. And in- 
credulity would not alter them, 
or make them less true. 

He went back tlirough the liv- 
ing room and out on to the front 
verandah. Ridge beyond ridge, 
the mystenous hills fell away 
from before him under a full 
yellow moon tliat dimmed the 
stars; and there was no jeep in 
the diiveway at his feet. 

The drums still pulsed through 
the night, but they were no longer 
scattered. They were gathered 
together, blending in unison and 
counterpoint, but the acoustical 
tricks of the mountains still 
masked their location. Their mut- 
tering swelled and receded \vith 
chance shifts of air, and the echoes 
of it came from all around the 
horizon, so tliat the whole world 
seemed to throb softly with it. 

There was plenty of light for 
him to walk down to the Chatelet 
des Fleurs. 


He found Atlierton Lee and 
the waiter starting to put out the 
lights in tlie bar. The innkeeper 
looked at him in a rather startled 
way. 

“WTiy— what happened?*^ Lee 
asked. 

Simon sat up at the counter and 
lighted a cigarette. 

“Pour me a Barbancouit,” he 
said defensively, “and tell me 
why you tliink an>i:hing hap- 
pened.” 

“Netlord brought the jeep back. 
He told me he'd taken you to the 
airport— you'd had some news 
which made you suddenly decide 
to catch the night plane to Miami, 
and you just had time to make 
it. He was coming back tomorrow 
to pick up your things and send 
them after you.” 

“Oh, that,” said the Saint 
blandly. “When the plane came 
through, it turned out to have 
filled up at Ciudad Trujillo. I 
couldn't get on. So I changed my 
mind again. I ran into someone 
downtown who gave me a lift 
back.” 

He couldn't say: “Netlord 
thought he'd just murdered me, 
and he was laying the foundation 
for me to disappear without being 
missed.” Somehow, it soimded so 
ridiculous, even with a bullet hole 
in his shirt. And if he were 
pressed for details, he would 
have to say: “He was trying to put 
some kind of hex on me, or make 
me a zombie.” Tliat would be 
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assured of a great reception. And 
then the police would have to be 
brought in. Perhaps Haiti was the 
only country on earth where a 
policeman might feel obliged to 
listen seriously to such a story; 
but the police were still the police. 
And just at those times when most 
people automatically turn to the 
police, Simon Templars instinct 
was to avoid them. 

What would have to be settled 
now between him and Theron 
Netlord, he would settle himself, 
in his own way. 

The waiter, closing windows 
and emptying ashtrays, was sing- 
ing to himself under his breath: 

‘"Moin pralS nan Sibao, 
Chache, chach4, loU-o — 

‘What’s that?” Simon asked 
sharply. 

"Just Haitian song, sir.” 

"What does it mean?” 

"It mean, 1 will go to Stbao^ 
that holy place in voodoo, sir. 
I take ail for lamp, it say. If you 
eat food of Legba you will have 
to die: 

"Sf ou mange mangS Legba 
Ti ga gon and mouri, ouL 
Moin pralS nan Sibao — ” 

"After spending an evening with 
Netlord, you should know all 
about that,” Atherton Lee said. 

Simon downed his drink and 
stretched out a yawn. 
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“You’re right. I’ve had enough 
of it for one night,” he said. "I’d 
better let you go on closing up— 
I’m ready to hit the sack myself.” 

But he lay awake for a long 
time, stretched out on his bed in 
the moonlight. Was Theron Net- 
lord merely insane, or was there 
even the most fantastic possibility 
that he might be able to make use 
of things that modem materialistic 
science did not understand? 
Would it work on Americans, in 
America? Simon remembered that 
one of the books he had read re- 
ferred to a certain American 
evangelist as un houngan insuffi’- 
samment instruit; and it was a 
known fact that that man con- 
trolled property worth milHons, 
and that his followers turned over 
all their earnings to him, for 
which he gave them only food, 
shelter, and sermons. Such things 
had happened, and were as un- 
satisfactory to explain away as 
flying saucers. . . • 

The ceaseless mutter of the 
distant drums mocked him till he 
fell asleep. 

"St ou mangS mangS Legba 
Ti ga gon and mouri, ouir 

He awoke and still heard the 
song. The moonlight had given 
way to the gray light of dawn, and 
the first thing he was conscious 
of was a fragile unfamiliar still- 
ness left void because the drums 
were at last silent. But the voice 
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went on— a flat, lifeless, distorted 
voice that was nevertheless recog- 
nizable in a way that sent icy 
filaments crawling over his scalp. 

"'Moin prole non Sibao, 
Moin praU nan Sibao, 
Moin prole nan Sibao, 
ChachS, chachS, lole-o . . 

His window overlooked the 
road that curved up past the inn, 
and he was there while the song 
still drifted up to it. The two of 
them stood directly beneath him— 
Netlord, and the slender black 
girl dressed all in white. The girl 
looked up and saw Simon, as if 
she had expected to. She raised 
one hand and solemnly made a 


pattern in the air, a shape that 
somehow blended the outlines of 
a heart and an ornate letter M, 
quickly and infaicately, and her 
lips moved witli it. 

It was curiously like a bene- 
diction. 

Then she turned to the man 
beside her, as she might have 
turned to a child. 

*Yenez** she said. 

The tycoon also looked up, 
before he obediently followed her. 
But there was no recognition, no 
expression at all, in the gray face 
that had once been so ruthless 
and domineering; and all at once 
Simon knew why Theron Netlord 
would be no problem to him or 
to anyone, any more. 
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